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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The growth of early inter\^eniion programs reflects America’s 
commiimcni to high levels of educational attainment for all 
citizens. This commitment is embodied in the national ideal 
of equal educational opportunity without regard to social or 
economic status. Early inter\ ention programs offer new 
hope to youth who are disproportionately "at risk" of inade- 
quate educational attainment by providing financial assis- 
tance and encouragement to them, their families, and their 
communities. An important goal of early inter\xmtion is to 
facilitate a seamless transition from elementary to secondary 
to higher education. To reach this goal, educators at all lev- 
els must develop and implement coordinated policies and 
planning strategies. Early interv'ention is aided by funds from 
federal agencies, state agencies, local governments, and 
philanthropic organizations. 

What Is Early Intervention? 

The number and diversity of programs providing ser\'ices 
and re,sources to encourage low-ineome/minority youth to 
finish high .school and enter college have been burgeoning 
.since the early 19bjs. The mission .statement of the National 
Early Inter\ ention Schc^larship and Partnership program is a 
unifying concept for early interventic^n. The federal law en- 
courages provision of financial assistance to low-income 
students to obtain high school diplomas and to fo.ster the 
pursuit of higher education. The law al.so encourages slates, 
local education agencies, community organizations, and 
private entities to provide a variety of information and sup- 
port ser\'ices for element;ir\^ middle, and secondar\’ students 
at risk of dropping out. The.se public and private agencies 
provide ser\aces, including mentoring, tutoring, and informa- 
tion, to help low-income and minority .students obtain high 
school diplomas and .seek admi.s.sion to college. Many .such 
programs attempt to eliminate the financial barriers to higlua* 
education by guaranteeing needed financial assi.stance for at- 
risk students if they graduate from high .school and meet 
other criteria. The underlying a.ssumjnion is that intenemion 
early in the c‘ducational pipeline will help to prevent droj-)- 
outs and int rea.se the number of .students who pursue 
liigher education. 

"Academic outreach" programs that originate in .schools, 
colleges, and universities are a sub.set of the broader con- 
cept of early inten ention. Academic outreach programs are 

Hi 
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dilTcrenliated from early intcn enlion [programs in that aca- 
demic outreach programs are ojXMated by academic instilu- 
lions (aliliough the source of funds and sponsor of the pro- 
grams might lx* outside tlie institution). Although the dis- 
tinctions between academic outreach and early inier\ eniion 
programs are imj^recise, this distinction helps to identify the 
types of institutionally operated programs that can he di- 
rectly affected by institutional faculty and administrators. 

Academic outreach programs are. similar in purpose to 
early intervention programs but are not always articulated or 
coordinated w itli them. The general purpo.se of most aca- 
demic outreach programs is to encourage at-risk students to 
plan for college, with no focus on specific academic di.sci- 
pliix's. .Sonx* academic outreach programs, however, focus 
on preparation anti recruitment of promising at-risk .students 
for .selected academic di.sciplines. Academic outreach in- 
cludes generally enhancing educational c*ppoi-t unity for un- 
tler.seiwed students within an institution s .seivice area as well 
as increasing the number of at-risk students enrolled in spe- 
cific academic di.sciplines. Huis. these jirograms are mutu- 
ally beneficial to both under.sen ed .students and in.stitutions 
ol higher education. 

/\ third type of approach to early intervention is the rap- 
itlly growing school -college collaboration movement, which, 
involws systemic changes triggered by the reforms lx*gin- 
ning in the early IbSOs that attempt to close the traditional 
gap between K-I2 and higher (.•dm alion. A new perspec- 
tive. K-lb. began to enx*rge in the I98()s in di.scussions of 
educational accouniabiliiy. Harly intervention j')rograms that 
are built upon the* c(4laborati\e efforts of K-12 and higher 
education iasiiuiiions ha\e gained momentum toward K-IO 
alliances. One of the mo.si promising examples ol such col- 
laboration is the concept of 'middle college.'* w hic h mc*lds 
the last two years of high school with the two years ofieivd 
in public" community collc‘ge.‘.. Such alliances enhance the* 
rcrruilmenl of mittoriiy students and inc rease the readinc‘ss 
of etilering Ireshmen. 

What lypcs of Early Intervention 
Programs Have Been Established? 

basically, c'arly inlerxention programs take* six lorms: pro- 
grams c‘siablished In’ philanthropic agencies. Ic*clerall\ sup- 
ported programs, state-sponsored programs with matc hing 





fcxlcnil supi'xm. entirely state-supported programs, systemic 
changes invoi\ing school-college collaboration, and college- 
or uni\ersiiy-sponsored programs. In certain cases, programs 
began w ith private seed money from philanthropic organiza- 
tions and later evob ed into publicly sponsored programs. 

The many early inter\ention academic outreach programs 
are \ aried and uncoordinated, and there is no national clear- 
inghou.se or databa.se that tracks the growth of local, state, 
or federal j'^rograms. 

What Are the Implications of the Growth of 
Early Intervention Programs for College and 
University Administrators? 

f'arly inteivention programs prox ide colleges and unixersities 
xviih a poxxerful tool to reciiiit disadx antaged students xvho 
need a broad base of support to enroll in and then graduate 
from college, by forming strong coalitions xx ith .schools aiul 
communitx' leaders to collaborate in the dexelopmenl of in- 
nox atix e .services and methods of delix ety'. higher education 
administrators can contribute to and capitalize on the xxealth 
of offerings. Specifically, ihex* can lex erage in.stilutional early 
intei'xention efforts by sun eying the federal, .state, regional, 
aitd local programs that can directly affect their institution, 
and by dexelo|')ing strategies and structures to coordinate 
in.stilutional outreach programs xviih the multitude of early 
intervention programs that originate in both the public and 
prixale .sectors, 'fhese dex flopmeiits can help overcome 
duplicatixe (.‘fforls and gaps in .sen ice caused by the current 
lack of coordination beixxeen in.slituiions and programs. 

I'acully memlxTs and administrators of colleges and uni- 
xersilies recognize the importance of support from the pub- 
lic. from electi‘d officials, and from philanlhroj')i(* organiza- 
tions. made ex idem in the reccail trend toxvard the dex elop- 
menl of stale ■■rej>ort cards ' for higher education systems. 

( )ne of the most common components of rc*j)ori cards is the 
assessment of acce.ss to pui^lic' highc’r education, e.sj)ecially 
lor underreprc'sented students. Institutions must demonstrate 
incrcMsecI access to their institutions and success in the rc‘- 
tenlion ol clixerse siudents. Colleges and universities must 
marshal and rc-finc* lhc*ii resources to ac hic‘xe ihes^* out- 
come's. Manx institutions rely on rc'inc'dial ecluc-ation to m- 
c ic'ase c'lirollnuaits of studcails from undc-rserx ed j'lopula- 
tlons. but in manx .siatc-s. goxernois. legislators, and 
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governing boards have criticized the need for postsecondary 
remedial education. Perhaps early intervention and academic 
outreach programs will enhance students* readiness and di- 
minish the need for remedial education. 
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FOREWORD 



Institutions that participate in early inter\'Cntion or academic 
outreach programs are institutions that arc taking control of 
their futures. They are institutions that essentially are saying, 
“We are no longer willing to accept the luck of the draw on 
annual enrollments and are going to take a long-term, pro- 
active role in our future enrollments.'* Early inter\^ention 
occurs when institutions or indhadual faculty members un- 
derstand that by establishing early partnerships with K-12 
institutions, they have the ability to redirect the lives of stu- 
dents who would otherwise not participate in higher educa- 
tion or in a particular area of study. It has been said that for 
children of upper-class families, higher education is an as- 
sumption and that for children of the middle class, higher 
education is an aspiration. But for many students, higher 
education is not even considered a remote possibility. It is 
the latter two groups that are the focus of early inter\'ention 
programs. 

Early intervention programs need to have a clear purpo.se 
to l)e succe.ssful. The traditional reason for such programs is 
for higher education faculty to help bring to K-12 institu- 
tions resources and experti.se that would help encourage at- 
risk students to aspire to and work toward gaining a high 
.school education that will allow them to gc^ on to college. In 
helping de\ elop .such programs, college faculty are helping 
.students develop their intellectual foundations before they 
are admitted to college and therelty reduce or eliminate the 
necessity for remedial programs. 

Another objective for early inteivention programs is to 
stimulate the interest of women and minorities in careers 
from which the\' have been historically excluded. Doing .so 
may mean developing interests in such areas as mathematics 
and engineering or such professions as medicine and law. It 
may al.so mean attempting to start encouraging women and 
minorities at a vers' early age to think of the academy as a 
future career. 

Another result of early inteivention programs is a \'isible 
way for institutions to add \ alue to their communities. 
Po.sitiw early intervention j'MOgrams help to create better 
relationships between town and gown that promote the 
\ alue of a higher education institution's fulfilling its social 
res|'K)nsibilities. 

Developing and supporting early inteiv'cntion programs 
takes an understanding of the local community and careful 
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planning by the institution. This report, by Rol^ert H. Fenske, 
professor of higher education in the Division of Educational 
Leadership and Policy Studies at Arizona Slate University, 
Christine A. Geranios, coordinator of undergraduate studies 
for the Department of Communication at ASU. Jonathan E. 
Keller, a former policy analyvSt for the Arizona Board of 
Regents and current doctoral student at ASU. and David E. 
Moore, a graduate of ASU and student at Temple University 
School of Law, reviews the full scope of early interventu^n 
and academic outreach. The authors first establish a frame- 
work for these programs and then review the current federal 
and Slate involvement in helping institutions enter into early 
inters'ention programs w ith K-12 institutions. The authors 
conclude their report with specific examples of academic 
outreach programs at four-year colleges and universities and 
at community colleges. 

Institutions may participate in early interv ention programs 
because they believe it is their community responsibility or 
is part of a long-term strategy for managing enrollments. It 
may be done to develop better public relations, to decrease 
long-term expenses in remedial programs, or to be proactive 
in influeneing women and minorities to enter specific occu- 
pations. Whatever the reasons, if iastitutions enter these 
activities, not from a level of superiority but from a level of 
equal jxirtnership with K-12 institutions, results can only bc’ 
posith e for the institutioas. 'Lhis report has been written to 
gain a better understanding of early inters'cntion programs 
and to enter into this partnership with higher education's 
future students. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Series Editor, 

Profe.s.sor of Higher Education Administration, and 
Direttor, ERIC- Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



The past two decades have witnessed an accelerating break- 
down of the historic separation of higher education from the 
elementary/secondary level. A vast, uncoordinated prolifera- 
tion of programs has emer^^d to bridge the gap betsv^een 
the two levels by easing the transition of elementary and 
secondary students, especially those who are disadvantaged, 
into higher education. This report surveys government and 
private programs that aim to encourage the future college 
enrollment of elementary and secondary students, especially 
those from underrepresented groups, and the direct out- 
reach of collegiate academic programs to the lower schools 
for the same general purpose. 

Opportunity for equal educational achievement and at- 
tainment for all citizens, regardless of race, sex, and socio- 
economic status, has been an impoitant national goal since 
the mid-1960s. But in the late 1990s, socioeconomic status 
continues to he the main determinant t)f who goes to col- 
lege in all ability levels, and American Indians, African 
Americans, and Hispanics are underrepresented in attain- 
ment of high school diplomas and in participation in post- 
secondar>' education compared to w'hites and Asian Ameri- 
cans. Women now attain diplomas and degrees in numbers 
equal to men at all levels except the doctorate, and the gap 
there is narrowing rapidly. Women, ho\ve\'cr, still do not 
participate equally in the highest-paying and most presti- 
gious scientific fields (.such as engineering) and professions, 
In.stead, they continue to concentrate in the lower-paying 
"service* fields, such as nursing (rather than medicine or 
dcnti.stry), .social work, and education. 

Failure of many groups in our society to participate 
equally is attributable to numerous complex and interrelated 
factofs. It has been recognized that efforts to improve tiie 
chances of disadvantaged youth are best begun in the early 
grades. For example, preventing dropouts is a concern at all 
levels, but it is best pursued by not allowing academic 
achievement to lag too far behind in the critical primary 
grades. Kclcntion is espec ially important, because attainment 
of at least a high school diploma is more and more often 
.seen as vital for economic security in our increasingly tech- 
nological workplace. And one could argue, with the growing 
evidence llial po,ssession of a high .scIkk)! diploma is no 
longer sufficient for economic security, that a college degree 
may now be as nc(X’.s.sary for economic’ security as a high 
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school diploma w as not long ago. To the extent this siale- 
meni is mie, pre\ eniing students from dropping out of high 
school is critical to indivicluals’ economic success, and pre- 
\ enting college students from dropping out is becoming 
increasingly critical. Colleges and universities cannot be aloof 
from the need to prepare as many youth as possible to par- 
ticipate in higher education. Remedial programs for high 
school graduates who are not sufficiently prepared for col- 
lege are expensh e. Educators increasingly appreciate the 
need to address these problems through innovative coalitions 
of in.stitutions of higher education and community schools. 

Only in very* recent decades has the idea of w'ide access 
to at least the first two years of college been seen as \ ital to 
full participation in the American Dream. Th<" germinal ideas 
of this radical concept, unkiue to the United States, were 
expre.s.sed in the 1947 report of the Commission on Higher 
Education (the .so-called Tniman Commission) but did not 
come to fruition until the Kennedy and Johason administra- 
tions. The Higher Iklucation Act of 1965 initiated the major 
federal programs for student financial a.ssistance that wt.*re to 
actualize the vision expre.ssed hy President john.son at ihe 
ceremonial signing of the act: that this law “means that a 
high .school senior anywhere in this great land of ours can 
apply to any college or university in any of the 50 .states and 
not be turned away becau.se his family is poor" (Committee 
on Education 1992, p, 3). The en.suing .several years demon- 
strated to Congre.^s. however, that grants given directly to in- 
stitutions for the purpose of carrying out the national social 
justice agenda failed to overcome institutional .self-interest 
and inertia. Therefore, it was not until the PP2 amendments 
to tlie act that the vision of unh er.sal acce.ss was exf/re.ssed 
in legi.sjation and appropriations, fhe key element w a.s the 
Basic Educational (4ppoitunity (iianl program, which aimed 
to provide .sufficient need-based gift aid to all studenls to 
attend the college of tlieir choice, 'fhe grants (later renamed 
Pell gr:jnts) were sensiii\e to the co.st of the college .selected 
as well as to the abilit\- of the .student and liis or her family 
to pay. Moreover, .students’ choice of eligible instiiutuMis w as 
widened to include proprietary collc'ges offering vocational- 
technical ( nonbaccalauiX‘aiei pn >grams. 

.Ml of these federal ellons. especially the Pell grants, re- 
sulted in the most rapitl increa.se in low-income and minor- 
it\’ .students' pailicipation in higher education in our hi.stoiy . 




This participation reached its peak in the late 1970s, when 
the availability of grants to attend college became well 
known in high schools. By the early 1980s, however, fund- 
ing for grants and scliolarships (“gift aid") failed to increase 
to meet students' financial need — and even lost ground to 
inllation through the decade. Meanwhile, college costs, es- 
pecially tuition, increased rapidly. Emphasis in federal fund- 
ing turned from gift aid to loans, with the result that these 
and other factors contributed to a decline in low-income and 
minority student.s’ acce.ss to higher education. Those who do 
attend are increasingly concentrated in the lowest-cost in.sti- 
tutions (the public two-year community colleges) or are suc- 
ce.ssfully recruited by (he less-than-two-year proprietary' 
vi)cational-technical vschools. And .students who attend these 
proprietary \'o-tech schools default at a high rate on the 
loans needed to meet the relatively high tuition. Default 
rates continue to be especially high among .students who fail 
to complete their programs, 'rhus, the promise of universal 
access to higher education that seemed so attainable in the 
early 197()s remains unfulfilled by the late 1990s. although :is 
a national goal, the promi.se remains \ iable. In early 1997, 
for example, the C'linton admini.stration announced an inilia- 
li\ e aimed at expanding access to at lea.st the first two years 
of college. 

I’o addre.ss the.se i.ssues, this re{')on first pre.senis a brief 
review of the .societal goals of equality for the nation s edu- 
cational .sy.stem. It then defines “early intervention" and “aca- 
tlemic outreach" and synthesizes the demographic and edu- 
cational problems and challenges related to the purp<\scs of 
early inlenention and academic outreach programs. It con- 
tinues by de.scribing several notable examples of private 
initiatives, such as the 1 Have A Dream program, presenting 
an ()\erview of the burgeoning field of .school -college col- 
laborative efforts for early interxenlion and academic out- 
reach, siiiweying and reviewing federal and .state efforts, and 
di.scu.ssing college and university academic outreach pro- 
grams from .se\ eral perspectives, including an o\er\'iew of 
community colleges’ involvement in school-college collabo- 
ration. I'he report concludes with ex aluations of .some early 
inierxention programs and recommendations for lo!low-up 
by college and unix ersiiy admini.sirators. 
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BACKGROUND 



The United States has long been committed to higher levels 
of educational attainment for all its citizens than most other 
countries. This commitment began in the 19th century with 
the development of tuition-free, tax-supported elementaiy^ 
and secondary' schools and then expanded into a system 
that required, by the middle of the 20th century, compiilsoiy 
attendance through age 16. By 19S0, the majority of 16- to 
18 year-olds were attending high school with the intent to 
graduate, and increasing numbers of them were enrolled in 
postsecondaiy- education, primarily in programs leading to 
the bachelors degree. 

But all groups did not share ecjually in the steep ri.se in 
educational attainment that occurred after World War II. 
Children in families of low .socioeconomic status were e.spe- 
cially likely to discontinue their .schooling before completion 
of high school. At midcentuiy. higher education remained 
largely the province of middle- and higher-income families, 
although the 19-t i Cil Bill created an opportunity for greatly 
increased acce.ss to higher education for many who other- 
wise would not have been able to attend. 

Bquality of educational opportunity became an impoitant 
social and economic agenda item for the countiy' by the 
early l%()s. Rc.search done in preparatkm for legal chal- 
lenges to racial .segregation in schools found great disparities 
in funding for. and quality of, .schooling for racial minorities. 
Such inec|uity applied to lower socioeconomic groups of all 
races, and because racial minorities were dispropc^rtionally 
represented in lower socioeconomic cla.sses, they were e.s- 
pecially affected by lack of ecjual educational oppominity. 
Hence, such groups, especially African Americans who liad 
been organized for jiolitical activism since early in the cen- 
luiy, became special targets for improvement. 

After racial .segregation in schools was .struck down in the 
landmark Umtniw of EduaitUyn <\ca^\on in 195-i, 

attention turned toward studying the other factors related to 
differences in educational achievement and attainment. 'I he 
findings of the prominent sociologist James S. Coleman v\ere 
e.specially important in calling attention to family and neigh- 
borhood influences on educational achiewmeni. Ckdeman 
mainlained that while it was important to e<iuali/e sc hool 
resources, attention mu.st also he paid to differences existing 
among c hildren at the beginning of schooling as well as at 
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the end of schooling that could not he aiirihuted to schooling 
alone. Specifically, he emphasized two important findings: 



. ..( I ) these winonty children hare a sehoiis educa- 
tional deficiency at the start of schooi which is ohriously 
not a result of school: a)id (2) they hare an eren more 
serious deficieticy at the end of school, which is ohriously 
in part a result of school (Co\emvin 1966 , p. 72-73), 

The nonschool pan of the deficiency of minority children is 
pervasive: 

Altop,ether the sources of inequality of educatkmal op- 
potlu)iity appear to lie fust in the home itself and the 
cultural influences ininwdiatcly su}Tou}iding the home: 
then they lie in the schools' iiieffectiivness to free achiere- 
me) It from the impact of the home, and in the schools' 
homogeneity, which pefpc'tuates the social influences of 
the home and its ouinmsiyp. 73-7,1 ). 

Coleman's final conclusions were reported in 1966, hut 
his basic findings ahoiil the close relationship helween 
povertv' and achievement in school have stood the test of 
time, The 199S edition of the congressional ly mandated 
annual report The (AmditUm (f liducatkm waxes that: 

. . . social scientists atthhute much ofthewhite-minor- 
ity differences in achierement to the higher incidence of 
jnwerty in the families {>fmi}iority children and the 
lower a rerage educatkmal lerels of their parents. It is 
difficult fiw schools to compoisate for such disadran- 
(National Cx'nter 199Sa, p. v). 

(x)leman's early fuidings in l and 19(>i were wideK’ 
debated. Init most ohseivers believe tliey intluenced the Creal 
Society legLslation of the mid-1960s, which includes the Civil 
Rights Act of 19 (h, the Klementar)' and Secondarv Kducation 
Act (HSHA) of 1963. and the Higher Hducation Act (IIKA) ot' 
1963 . riiese and (jilier federal laws not only included efldils 
ainicvi at ecjualixing the resources ol schools and the opportu- 
nity to attend them, hut also sought to im]MXA*e educational 
achievement and attainment by targeting a v'ariely of support 
serv iv'cs to {prev iously underrepresented groups, I'he.se ,ser- 
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vices were intended to improve the achievement of minority 
children so that they not only would stay in sScIkk>1 until high 
school graduation, but also be prepared for further education. 
In other w'ords, the goal was to interv'ene by overcoming the 
negative influences of home and neighborhood that doomed 
many minority children to poor grades, dropping out of 
school early, and little hope of ever enrolling in college. 

Hie HEA spawned a v ariety of federal programs, such as 
Talent .Search, that aimed to encourage and recruit minority 
students to enroll in college and other programs that pro- 
vided support after matriculation. 

Early Intervention and Academic Outreach Defined 

“Early intervention" is a generic concept that has been, and 
continues to be, applied to many different fields, including 
education. This report, however, focuses primarily on pro- 
grams for .school children that affect their persistence to high 
.school graduation and enrollment in po.st.secondary educa- 
tion. In practice, mo.si such programs target middle and high 
.school .students, although an increasing number focus on 
children in the early grades. 

This report uses the definition stated in Title II of the 
1992 reauthorization of the Higher Education Act as a unify- 
ing concept. According to the mi.ssion .statement of the 
National Early Intervention Scholarship and Partnership 
Program authorized by Title II: 

11k* Sccrctciiy lof !Uliicati()}il is authvrizocl . . . fo establish 
a [m\[> ram that ( I ) encourages States to prorkle or mai)i- 
tain a guarantee to eligible low-income students who ob- 
tain a high school diploma (or its e(iuiralent), ftnajicial 
assistance necessa}y to permit them toatte)ulan ifistitu- 
ikm of higher education: a) id (2) prorides incentives to 
States, in cooperation with kfcal educational agencies, 
institutions of higher education, community oiganiza- 
tions, and Ibusinesses. I to prot'ide (a) additional co//;/.vc/- 
ing, mentoring, academic suppod, outreach, and sup- 
pi nil re sen Ices to elementaiy, middle, and secondaiy 
students who are at risk (f dropping out if school: ami 
(h) information for , St Helen Is and their parents about the 
adrantages if obtaining a postsecondary education and 
their c()llege financial (>ptio)is{\[\g\iev Education Act of 
1992. P.L 102-32S. 20 I '.SC l()70a-21). 
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Academic 
outreach 
programs 
can be di- 
vided into 
two general 
types. The 
first type of 
institutional 
academic 
outreach 
encourages 
at-risk 
students to 
plan for 
college with 
no focus on 
a particular 
academic 
discipline. 



Nearly all ilie programs discussed in this report include at 
least one of the four main elements of this definition (finan- 
cial assistance, collaboration among programs and agencies, 
support ser\Mces, and information about college for students 
and parents), and most include at least two. This federal 
definition is highly useful for this report, because, even 
though it specifically defines a federal-state partnership, it is, 
like the wide array of public and private programs reviewed, 
comprehensive and multifaceted. It seems clear that the 
breadth of this federal definition was derived from a wide 
range of input and thus reflects the bewildering diversity of 
the early inter\'ention activities reviewed in preparation for 
w riting the law. 

Many terms are similar in meaning to aspects of “early 
inteivenlion ■ as defined above. For example, some stale- 
funded programs use “early awareness" to indicate the goal 
of informing young children from underrepresented groups 
about the pos.sibility of attending college. “F.arly eligibility" 
programs focus on informing at-risk children about the avail- 
ability of .student financial a.s.si.stance for college and how 
they can he eligible for such funds. “Guaraniced-tuition 
program.s” typically promi.se that funds in pay for college 
tuition and books will be available for at-risk children upon 
graduation from high .school if they meet certain academic 
.standards, such as an acceptable high school grade point 
a\ erage, or behavioral standards, such as a\’oidance of drugs 
and alcolu)!. I hese and other terms are, for the purpo.se of 
this report, considered to be included in the federal defini- 
tion used as the unifying concept. 

Academic outreach programs are clo.sely related to, and 
interact with, early inler\'ention programs spon.sored by 
public and private agencies as defincxl previously. I’his re- 
port defines “academic outreach’ as tho.se programs that 
originate from the .schools, colleges, and universities them- 
.selves. 'Fhus. academic outreach is a special type (^f early 
inteivenlion. and much of this report focu.ses on how’ col- 
leges and uni\'ersiiies reach out to encourage and a.ssi.st 
.school children to enroll in postsecondar>' education. While 
the concepts of early inteivenlion and academic outreach 
()\erlap a great deal, differentiation between institutionally 
originated academic outreach and all other early inieivention 
programs i.s u.seful to di\ide this e.\lrentei\ diverse field for 
purposes of this report. 
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Academic outreach programs can l)e divided into two 
general types. The first type of institutional academic out- 
reach encourages at-risk students to plan for college with no 
focus on a particular academic discipline. The second type 
focuses on recruiting and preparing promising at-risk stu- 
dents for matriculation into specific academic disciplines 
offered hy an institution. Academic outreach programs have 
two benefits: (1) They enhance educational opportunity in 
the institution's .ser\'ice area; and (2) they increase j)articipa- 
lion of at-risk .students in specific disciplines within the in.sti- 
tution as well as increase the institution’s overall enrollment. 



Why Intervene? 

This section outlines the basic elements of the j)aiticular 
problems addre.ssed hy early inten ention. While the prob- 
lems are generally familiar to the higher education commu- 
nity, they are reviewed here because of their direct rele- 
vance to the proliferation of early inter\ention programs. 
The problems and i.ssues include demographic changes and 
the need to maintain wide access to po.st. secondary opportu- 
nity; high dropout rates, particularly of at-ri.sk youth, before 
high .school graduation; the negative effects on future em- 
ployment and earnings of low educational attainment; low 
academic achievement and failure to complete high .school 
courses that qualify .students for admi.s.sion to college; and 
the di.scouraging combination of rapidly rising co.sts of col- 
lege and the continuing .shoitfall of financial aid to fill the 
gap for needy .students. 



an institu- 
tion. 



Demographics 

It is well knemn that the racial ethnic di.strihution of the 
.school-age pof)ulation (S to 17) is changing as the nation 
approaches th.e turn of the century; these changes are then 
projected to accelerate rapidly in the first half of the next 
centuiy. The 19^)0 Census shows that .slightly over two-thirds 
(08.6 percent) of .school children are white (nf)n-Hispanic). 
'I'he next large.st group is African Americans (15.1 percent), 
followed hy Hispanics ( 1 1.8 percent) and much smaller pcT- 
centages of Asian and Pacific Islanders (3.4 percent) and 
American Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts (1.1 percent). This 
di.strihution will not change markedly by 2000 except that 
the white population will droj) to 0 i 3 percent and the 
Hispanic percentage will increa.se to I t.S ixTcent; the re- 
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maining groups will gain no more than 1 percent. By the 
middle of the next centuiy, howe\'er, the racial/ethnic pro- 
file of school children will change quite significantly. Whites 
will be in the minority ( 41.5 percent), and Hispanics will 
account for over one-founh ( 26.9 percent). African Ameri- 
cans will account for nearly one-fifth ( 19.2 percent), and 
Asians and Pacific Islanders will have more than doubled in 
proportion, from 4.4 percent to 10.9 percent. American 
Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts will remain a very small per- 
centage, and their share will actually drop to 1.5 percent, 
from 1.8 percent at the beginning of the centuiy (figures 
calculated from Ctinvnt Population Repofis, U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 1993 ). 

What is important in this changing profile is the link be- 
rween minority status and po\ erty, poverty being the mo.st 
crucial factor putting children at risk for dropping out of 
school Ix’fore completing high school, “'fhe effects of po\ - 
erty on children s education are well documented. Children 
from poor families ha\e lower-than-a\'erage achiexement 
and higher-than-average dropout rates" (National Center 
1996a, p. 142). 'fhe link between poverty and minority status 
has long been established and is seemingly intractable. In 
19()0, before the War on Po\ erty, 65. () percent of African- 
American children li\ed in poxerty, compared to 20 pertent 
of white children. By 19"^0. these figures had changetl to 
41.5 percent and 10.5 percent, respectively (National (xMiter 
1996a, p. 142). Between 1975 and 1994. howexer, racial dif- 
ferences among children in poxerty xx ere both persistent and 
pronounced. 4'he percent of xvhitc children in poverty 
ranged from 12.5 percent to 17 percent, xvith an ax crage of 
15.3 pcavent over the 16-year periotl. 'fhe percent of African- 
American children in pox erty ranged from 4 1.4 percent to 
*■^.3 percent, xvith an oxerall average of 44.3 percent. Oxer 
the .same Kvyear period, tlie percent of Hispanic children in 
poverty ranged from 33 percent to H.l percent, xxith an 
(A'erall axerage of 37.7 percent (figures calculated from 
Cunvtit Population Riports, l-.S. Bureau of the Clensus 1994). 

Box erty status in these figures refers to annual income, 
but perhaps an even more telling statistic is the difference in 
disj'iosable assets. In terms of supporting the college enroll- 
ment and persisteiux‘ of children, a family's licjuid finances 
and other a.s.sets that can be u.sed for collateral (real estate 
that c an b-* mortgaged, automobiles, annuities and other 







investniCMits, for example) are very^ significant. And the dif- 
ference between whites and minority groups in this regard is 
very striking. For example, the a\ erage net wonh of such 
assets for white households in 1988 was $43,280, more than 
/retimes that for African-American households ($4,170) and 
nearly e/g/jMimes that for Hispanic households ($S,$20) 

(U.S. Bureau of the Census 1988). 

These differences in assets persist throughout the life 
sjxm. For exam('>le, a recent national surv'ey of adults aged 
51 to 61 by the Rand Corporation reveals that “race differ- 
ences in wealth are enormous, far outdistancing racial in- 
come differences. For every' dollar of wealth a middle-aged 
white household has, an African-American household lias 27 
cents” (J. Smith 1995, p. 167). These figures refer to net 
wonh, a combination of assets from all sources, including 
real estate, vehicles, stocks, and bonds. Older adult African 
Americans and Hispanics are at a jiaiticular disadvantage in 
investments that could be used to assi.st children or grand- 
children w'itli college costs. “The minority deficit is espe- 
cially large concerning those financial assets with a long- 
term investment component, where the white advantage is 
tenfold in stocks and thirtyfold in bonds'* (p. 168). Further, 
the disparity in liquid financial as.sets that are already or can 
he quickly converted to ready cash is enormous. Whereas 
the median financial assets of hou.seholds headed by a white 
person aged 51 to 61 are $17,300, 

. . . Ithoscl of the ai xmi^c black or Hispanic honsebolcl 

arc stan}u'f\^ly loir Summed across all forms of 

financial wealth, the median black household has only 
S400: the median Hispanic household fares even woise 
with only $78. For all practical pwposes, the a rerape 
middle-aped black or Hispanic household has no liquid 
assets at I its! disposal {}. Smith 1995, pp. 167-68). 

The figuies can lx* somewhat misleading, becau.se j)ov- 
crly is not as persi.stent for s(xne groups as others. Dollar 
figures retlecling poverty status can change from year to 
year for any given househoki. For example, the \ a.st maji>rity 
of students in doctoral and professional programs are while, 
and tho.se with .school-age children often cjiialify for poverty 
.Status. But for most such children, this status is temporary' 
and will ( hangc toward the other end of the family income 
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distribution range soon after their parents’ graduati(^n. For 
many poor minority cliilciren, on the other hand, the condi- 
tion is persistent and generates important tjualitative differ- 
ences that bode ill for their educational attainment. 

'rhese qualitative differences were reported in a massive 
1986 as.sessment of federal support seivices for children that 
originated as ('chapter 1 of the 1%5 bSEA (changed in 1981 to 
authorization under the Educational Cons(^Iidation and Im- 
provement Act). Chapter 1 has been and continues to be the 
main federal title that appropriates funds to help the educa- 
tional chances of children in low-income families. Beginning 
as it did during the Great Societ>'’s War on I^werty, its prem- 
ise was (and is) that jxwerty and lov\’ achievement in school 
are related. Con.sec|uently, funds are allocated according to 
the number of poor children who reside in a specific school 
di.slricl. A remarkable finding of llie as.se.ssment is tliat. while 
an indh'idual child’s achiex ement in school and liis or her 
1‘amily‘s poverty .status were a.ssociated, the association was 
not veiy strong: that is. many poor children did well in 
.school, and many low achievers were not from poor families. 

()u the other hand, when hokin}^ atsehon\s rather 
than indiridiiaf children it'ithin the schools, theas.soci~ 
ation was ntnch stronger: Schools with lari^e pro/)or- 
tions (>f/}()or stndetifs were far more likely to exhibit 
lower average achierement scores than other schools 
(Kennedy, lung, and Or!an<,l 1986. pp. 3— t). 

'file implications of this finding are that schools in “dense 
pockets ’ of poverty are so educationally inadetjuale they 
drag down the achiewment of both poor and nonpoor chil- 
dren: conwrsely. poor children in non-po\'erty-impacle<.l 
schools will do Ix tter than they would lia\ e done in .schools 
.swamped with pupils of poxeily .status, 'i’his finding is logi- 
cal, considering that other researc h has shown that “poverty- 
impacted’ .schools . e usually deficient in suc h resources as 
experienced, expert teachers and modern cciuipmenl. As 
mentioned earlier. Caileman and others have found that at- 
tention must also be paid to the negaliw inlUiences of fam- 
ily and ncMghborhood on c’clucational achie\emenl. Many of 
the (Miiy intervention programs described in this re|)ort have 
the goal of inc reasing the self-esteem of siuckaits I’rom cli.sad- 
\antagcd educ ational .settings. 








Attention and concern continue to focus on minoritiCvS 
l)ecause. as indicated by the census figures cited earlier, 
minority children are much more likely to he poor. Further, 
their pcn'erty has a qualitati\ e aspect with regard to mea- 
sures of its intensity and persistence: “Children who experi- 
ence long-term family po\ erty and children who live in ar- 
eas with high concentrations of poverty are more likely tc^ 
belong to minority groups” (Kennedy, Jung, and Orland 
1986, p. 7). Specifically, among children in grades seven and 
eight, an age when plans for staying in or leaving school are 
beginning to form, only 9.2 percent of white children are 
counted as poor, compared to 38.5 percent of African Ameri- 
cans and 33.7 percent of ilispanics (p. 34). 

In terms of the persistence of poverty, a .study done by 
the University of Michigan Institute for Social Re.search 
found that “the average nc^nblack child is expected to spend 
eight-tenths of a year in pen erty during his or her 15 years 
of childhood. 'Hie average black child is expected to spend 
5.4 years in pcn'eily during this period” (Duncan and Rogers 
1985, p. t()). 'Hiis finding probably undcr.staies tlie specific 
compari.son between white and African-American children 
because "nonblack” includes Hispanics and American 
Indians w ith high rates of poverty. 

I'he focus on minorities because of their relatively high 
po\ erty rates should not ob.scure the fact that ver>' many 
while children also live in po\ erly and also are at ri.sk to fail 
in the educational sy.stem. I'or example, the (4iapter 1 as- 
.ses.sment report pcMnis out that re.searchers’ findings: 

. . . contradict the common belief that the imi^ram 
serves Immarily black students, I 'or etxny 100 black 
stndents senvd by the [mo^^ram, there are more than 
1 50 irhiie stndents senvd. ‘/his discrepancy occins in 
part because, even thonp^h tvhite students hare a loirer 
pin erty rate than hlackx there are so nnniy more tvhite 
.students altoi,>ether that they are likely to constitute the 
majority of tniy ^roup — rich orjHH)}'. old or youtiy, 

( Kennedy, Jung, anti Orland 1986. p, “’3>. 

Dropouts ami cuiucatiotud attaiumeut 

Mo.si early intt^avention pr(?grams focus cm at-risk youth, 
especially those from low-income ethnic (?r minority fami- 
lies. In tliis reiiort. “at risk” refers to .students with a liigher- 
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than-average likelihood of dropping out before completion 
of high school or, for those who finish with their age cohort, 
significantly less likelihood of pursuing postsecondary edu- 
cation. Recent research on the database from the National 
Educational Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) points to 
six characteristics of eighth graders identified as at-risk stu- 
dents: They Cl) live in single-parent families, (2) have family 
incomes of less than $15,000 annually. (3) have an older 
sibling who has dropped out, (4) have parents who did not 
finish high school, (5) have limited proficiency in English, or 
(6) are at home without adult super\*ision for more than 
three hours a day. The researchers found that students with 
two or more of these risk factors are more likely than those 
with no risk factors to have low grades and |'>erform poorly 
on a standardized test measuring eighth grade achievement 
(Green and Scott 1995, p. 2). Discontinuing one's education 
lx‘fore at lea.st finishing high school not only generally re- 
sults in lack of post.secondary' education, but also is related 
strongly to unemployment, low’ income with little likelihood 
of improvement, and placement on the welfare rolls. Fmr- 
iher, the continuing ri.se in technical and literacy require- 
ments for entr\'-le\el employment, as rellected in higher and 
higher levels of educational credentials u.sed as “screening" 
elements for consideration of job applicants, leaves dropouts 
farther and farther behind. 

Dropouts, particularly among the low -income ‘minority 
cohorts projected to grow' rapidly in coming decades, re- 
main one of the countiy's mo.st .serious and persi.stent prob- 
lems. A .symposium convened by the American Council on 
Education (ACE) ami the National A.s.sociation of Student 
I’inancial Aid Administrators (NASEAA) underscored the 
magnitude and gravity of the problem: 

As a result of these suvel>iti^i!, r/('/A/ogm/>/)/c changes, the 
hi[>h pcrcefiUi^i^es of school dropouts — alreculy cihout half 
(f students efiterinj^i ninth ^mde in urhan areas — are 
lihely to iiu rease. i 'niess there are serious, conihrehen- 
sit e, coordinated inten vntk>ns at early stashes in the 
liivs ofat-rish students, a si^i^nificant percentage efthe 
class ifdOOl will he alienated front ,^chool hy sixth 
S^rade and nti the street by ap,e K). Matty will . . . tun 
tt'ork, pitytctxes, rote, orcoticent thettt,seltvs trtth others, 
hut htstead draitt resimrees. A sit^ttiftcattt tttutihercf 




these imiiricliicils may find community (and commerce) 
in gangs that require society to provide more police, 
tvardeiLs, and Jails, or they may become homeless at id 
require public shelter and assistance. Henty Unin of 
StanJ'ord University estimated several years ago that the 
cost of school dropouts, current ages 25 to ^i-4, amounted 
consetratively to $77 hillion evety year: $71 billion in 
lost tax revenues, $3 billion for welfare and unemploy- 
ment, and $3 billioii Jar ctime prevention. Educatots 
note that it costs states more to keep an individual in 
ptison for one year than it costs to pay for Jour years of 
National Association 1989, pp. 1-2). 

The hgures that compare the societal benefits of a well- 
educated citizenr)' with the staggering costs of a poorly edu- 
cated one lake on added urgency when the sheer numbers 
of potential dropouts are considered. I'or example, it is well 
established that poverty status is one of the factors most 
strongly related to dropping out (Natk)nal Center 199(xi, pp. 
tS— 19). More than one-fifth of the nation's school children 
are poor (22 percent or 14.6 million) and live in neighbor- 
hoods and attend schools together (National Center l99Sb. p. 
xi). The relationship between socioeconomic status and edu- 
catk')nal attainment is not only strong but also persi.stent. The 
High School and beyond (HSH) longitudinal .study found 
that, of the high .sclux)l sophomores in 1980, onl>* l.-t per- 
cent from the highest .socioeconomic quartile failed to gradu- 
ate lull that 9 percent of this cohort from the lowe.st .socio- 
economic (.{uariile had not earned a high school diploma 12 
\ears later. Given the correlation between socioeconomic 
status and minority status, completion of high .s<‘hool would 
be expected to van’ among racial and ethnic' groups. 'I'lie 
1 ISb data .show that, while t.9 percent of w hite .sophomores 
failed to graduate, more than ckuible that percentage ( 1 1.9) 
of I lispanics and moR‘ than triple that j>ercentage ( 17.8) of 
.’Xmerican Indians al.so failed to graduate, (lomparable figure*.^ 
were (>.9 percent for African Americans and ().() percent f<>r 
Asian Pacific Islanders (National ("enter P»Sb, p. SI 1 k 41ic 
“siKcess Sion ” of the I980 sophomores w ho attained at least 
a bacik’loi s degree by !9‘)2 also siiowvd strong correlations 
with socioeconomic status and race ethnicity: Only 6. t per- 
ceni of the students from the lowest .socioeconomic (juarlile 
earned a bachelors degrev. comjxired with 19 percei-jt ol the 
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stuclcnrs from families in the middle socioeconomic group 
and 41.2 percent of those in the highest socioeconomic quar- 
tile. I’he percentages oftho.se earning at least a bachelor s 
degree also varied widely among racial and ethnic groups: 
w'hites. 23.1 percent; African Americans. 10 percent; 

Hispanics, 9 percent; Asian/Pacific Islanders, 32.7 percent, 
and American Indian/Alaskan Native, 6.7 j'>ercent. 

Employment and welfare status 

Low educational attainment is strongly related to rate of 
unem|')loyment. The 1993 overall unemployment rate for 
adults was - 4.8 percent; that rate doul')led (9.8 percent) for 
adults without a high .school diploma but was only 2.6 per- 
cent for tho.se with at least a bachelor's degree (T.S. Dept, of 
Lai^or 1994). According to data from the March 1992 Current 
Population Surveys. dr(')pouts are not only more likely to be 
unemployed, they are also much more likely to be on wel- 
fare. "In 1992, high .school dropouts were three times more 
likely to receive income from AFDC [Aid to Families with 
Dependent C^hildrenl or public a.ssisi;jnce than high .school 
gratluates who did not go on to college ( P percent versus 6 
percent)" (National ('.enter 199Sa. p. 96). In contra.st, college 
gniduales are vety rarely on welfare: F'rom 19'^2 through 
1992, the rate w as always below 1 percc*nt lor persons with 
at lea.st a b;ichelor's degree (p. 96). 

The relationship l)ctween wellare status and participatit)n 
in posisecondaiy' education is important, becau.se the wel- 
fare sy.stem is targeted tow ard single mothers and their de- 
pendents. About 90 percent of the current welfare popula- 
tion receives welfare funds under AF'DCL "'Fhe system was 
designed after World War 11 to support single mothers who 
lost lui.sbands during the war and has continued to provide 
financial assistance j^rimarily to single women and their chil- 
dren" (In.stitule 1993. p. 1 ). 'fhe shift in purpo.se from lempo- 
raiy assistance for young war widows to cjuasi-permanenl 
status lor womefi w ho have little likelihood of entering the 
workforce. how(.‘wr, has greatly affectc‘d the educational 
attainment of (he children in the.se families. One anomaly of 
the AFDC regulations in the 1970.'^ and most of the 1980s 
was that elTorts by AIDC inotlR'is to enter post secondary 
educational j')rograms could resull in the loss of wellare sup- 
port. Many wonu-n on AFDC'. w ho applied for and receiwd 
IlnancTil aid to attend college found that the gnmis for lu- 




it ion and IBooks wav counted as income. And the increase 
in income was often sufficient to raise them above the ceil- 
ing for eligibility for welfare suppf)n. For nearly all such 
women, this Catch -22 meant tliey w ere blocked from at- 
tempts to break tlie cycle of poverty through poslsecondar>* 
education. The federal FamiK’ Support Act in 1988 attempted 
to alle\ iale this problem through the Job Opportunities Basic 
Skills (JOBS) program. 

The cofiecpt behind the JOBS liw^rani hai> been ^ener- 
(tlly snl>l)orted because it alloirs the i^orenwunu to pro- 
vide to fa ni Hies and. at the same time, to encourat^e 
work atid fnuniciai itidependetice. llotretvr since im- 
p/einentatiofi costs (tre high atid budgets are tight, 
states enroll only a sttiall percent of the nvifare recipi- 
ents eligible to receive traiiiing through the JOBS pro- 
grant. Matty individuals tvho wish to participate in the 
program are prevented frotti doing so because (f state 
budgetary limitations. Instead, they contitiue to receive 
ABDC. even though (tccess to training would enable 
theni to become self-suffic ient and leat'e the prograttt 
(In.stitute 199S. p. 2). 

Recent co»' .;ix‘.ssional budget reforms w ill have tlie effect of 
greatly reducing, if not eliminating, the already small number 
of women receiving AldX^ who benefit from i^arlk ipating in 
the postsecondan j^cHtion of the K3BS program ip. 10). 'Fbe 
C'linton administration followed earlier congre.ssional initia- 
tives by proposing a “welfare-lo-work‘* lax credit in spring 
190". FIk' [proposed lax credit imposes draconian measures 
to move welfare recipients off AFDC and other programs. 

In c'ontra.st to the high rates of unemploNinenl and welfare 
.status of high school dropouts, participation in po.stsecondaiy 
educati(m reaps great societal and individual benefits from 
r-..ich higher average annual income. A .strong correlation lias 
aiwa\s e.xi.sted between annual income and educational at- 
tainment 'I’he continuing redistribution of job-related income* 
according to tec hnical literacy and educational cTedentiaK 
indicates that the eorrc'lation continues to strengthen. 'Ihe 
clinerc'ike in annual income bc*twc*en mc*n who failed to 
complete high sc hool and those w ith at least lout years of 
collc'gc' grew markeclK from b)"() to 1990. In 19"0, tnale 
dropouts earnc’d an a\erage of .'^8,S1 i per yc'ar. t omparcxl to 
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SI 3.264 for college graduates; in 1980, these figures were 
S 16, 101 and $24,311. respectively. By 1990, the average col- 
lege graduate’s annual income ($39,238) was nearly double 
the droi')out‘s ($20,902). Type of occupation and oppemunily 
for advancement are also correlated with educational creden- 
tials. In particular, a bachelor's degree often qualifies the 
recipient for a high-level position. For example, a survey of 
recent college graduates shows that about three-fourths (73 
percent) were employed in managerial, professional, and 
technical areas within one year of their graduation in spring 
1990 (National Center 199Sb, p. 404). Conversely, “only 61 
percent of 1993-94 [high school] dropouts were in the labor 
force (cmt')loyed or looking for work), and 30 percent of 
them were unemployed " (p. 409). 

These figures show Iiigh employment rates, income, and 
occ upational .status for college graduates, contra.sted with the 
.strong likelihoev’ for dropouts to be unemployed or on wel- 
fare or, even if employed, to be in low-income jobs with little 
chance for advancement or even job .stability, Given the.se 
contra.sts, the findings of .surv'eys of high .school students 
showing the increasingly and perhaps overly optimi.stic ex- 
pectations for a college education and high-paying, pre.sti- 
gious occupations are quite poignant. More than nine of 
eveiy 10 (91.4 percent) of 1993 high .school .seniors planned 
to go to college, compared with 69.3 percent of .seniors 10 
yerirs earlier. Moreov er, the.se ro.sy expectations in 1993 
ranged acro.ss all racial and ethnic, .socioeconomic .status, and 
even test performance categories. Even within the racial/eth- 
nic group with the lowe.st -ranking expectation (American 
Indians), 86.5 percent expected to go to college, as did over 
three-fourths ("^7.8 percent) of .seniors in the lowe.st te.st per- 
formance quartile and over four-fifths (82.6 percent) of .se- 
niors in the lowe.st .socioeconomic quailile (National Center 
1995b, p. 13^). The glowing expectatk'jns of high .school .se- 
niors extend to occupational plans. About .sev en out of 10 
{()9." percent) of the 1992 high .school .seniors expected to be 
in profe.s.sional. managerial, or technical occupations, vviili 
these lofty plans generally extending acro.ss all racial ethnic 
groups and socioeconomic cjuartiles (p. 135). 

Academic achievement and courses taken 

Ollselting the rising expectations of at-risk youth for posl- 
secondarv’ educ;ition and high-paying, prestigious oecupa- 




lions is ihcir continuing poor achievement in critical subjects 
and failure to take liigh school courses required for admis- 
sion to college. 

The National Assessment of Hdu'iational Progress (NAFd^) 
project has tracked the achie\'ement levels of a sample of 
American school children at ages 9, 13, and 17. The project 
also gathers data on socioeconomic status along with the 
scores on tests it administers to a national sample. NAEP has 
gathered comparative test scores on reading, math, and sci- 
ence since the 1970s. More recently, NELS:88 began tracking 
grades and educational attainment of eighth graders, begin- 
ning in 1988. 71ie.se two databases provide much of the 
current insight into progress and problems of school chil- 
dren as they complete K-12 education and men'e into po.st- 
secoii'laiy education. Because of the interrelation between 
minority status and risk factors, these studies have paid 
much attention to the educational achievement of minorities. 
7lie findings thus far are not encouraging. 

Another area of anit inning concern is the acadenhe 
achierenicnt of minority students in elementary and 
secondary school. For example, in 1992, the average 
reading proficiency scorvs of black 1 7-year-olds werv . . . 
similar to the average proficienc y scores of white 13- 
year-olds. Ihe white-Hispanic reading gap at age 17 
was a little narrower. White-black and white-Hispanic 
proficiency scorv differences werx> of similar magni- 
tudes in science, although they werv smaller in mathe- 
matics. It is also ivorrisome that despite a narrowing in 
the white-minority gap in achievement during the 
/9S0s. panic ulariy in mathematics, rveent data hxiisef 
the possibility that the gap is no Uriiger cl(rsirig{WM\o\vA 
c:e liter l99Sh, p. v). 

71ic Condition (f Education in 1997 focused on 

Africaii-yXmerican students, while the 1995 reiiort focused on 
Hispanic students. 7lie earlier study found that “gaps in the 
academic performance c;f blac k and w hite students ajipear 
as early as age 9 and persist through age 17" (7*. Smith 
1995a, p. 3). 71ic gaps exist in reading, iiialhematic’s, and 
sc ience .subjec ts, all of which arc* impoilant to suc ce.ss in 
(lostsec'ondaiN education. Tlie gaps at age 13. as students 
enter high .school, are problematic, because trac king into 
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college preparaioiy courses is often based on performance 
in prior grades. The persistence of the gap at age 17, as 
students near high school graduation, is cause for additional 
concern. Not only has the gap increased to the extent that 
African-American 17-year-olds are reading at a level of profi- 
ciency about the same as white 13-year-olds; this gap exists 
e\en after a much larger percentage of African-American 
students have dropped out, NfXS:88 and other data show 
that dropouts iond to be much lower achievers than persist- 
ers (T. Smith 1995a, p. 4). 

Studies ^bcusing on Hispanic students haw shown that 
students of this minority status have made 'important educa- 
tional gains o\'er the past two decades. . . . iNeveilheless.l 
Hispanics trail their white counterparts with respect to edu- 
cational access, achievement, and attainment, although some 
of these differences have narrowed o\er time ' (T. Smith 
1995b, p. 1). Concern about the continuing differences is 
urgent because Hispanics are by far the fastest-growing eth- 
nic group in the school population. The differences begin 
early and persist through the educational pipeline, including 
\eiy high Hisjxinic dropout rates in high .school. For exam- 
ple, Hispanic children have far less pre.school experience: 
Only n percent of them begin kindergarten with .some 
pre.school experience, compared to 3^ percent of while 
kindergariners (]'). 2). As with African Americans, academic 
achiexemeni gaps between Hispanic and while children 
begin as early as age 9 and jXTsi.si ihroiigh age H, although 
the gaps are not as large as between y\frican Americans and 
whiles, '['he smaller comparative gaps by age 17, however, 
mu.si be inieipreled in the light of much greater high .school 
dropout rales for Hispanics than either African Americans or 
whiles. 'Fhe same .studies that have sliown nicial ethnic dif- 
ferences in academic achiex emeni also show similar differ- 
ences between high socioeconomic and low socioeconomic 
Status for students that cut across racial ellmic c*aic‘goric‘s. 

.Many states ha\ e inc'iea.sed the number of course’s 
re<|uired for high sc'hool graduation, c-specially in Fnglish, 
math. seieiHv, foreign languages, and computer literacy, 
rhesc* changes haw been made pailly to respond to criti- 
cisms of K-12 c’cliication, l)c‘ginning with .1 (it Risk\\\ 

1983. and partly to accommodate higher education institu- 
tions' dc’siring stucic-nts who are belter prepaivcl. Over tO 
states imj')o.secl inerc*asecl course recjuircanents lor graduation 




between 19S8 and 1991 (National Center 1996b, pp. 141— 18). 
Many educators ha\'c been concerned that llie increased 
requirements For all schools will adversely alTect low -income 
minority students in the schools of low' educational quality 
they typically attend. 'Fhe findings of a Rand research center 
study (Oakes 1990) seem to hear out the concerns. The .study 
examined the distribution of science and mathematics learn- 
ing opportunities in elementaiy and secondaiy schools and 
found that low-income /minority inner-city students have 
relatively fewer opportunities to benefit from .science and 
mathematics courses, 'fhese students have considerably 
fewer materials, les.s-qualified teachers, and lower-t|uality 
learning acihities. 'fhese findings apply to entire schools as 
w ell as to indiv idual classrooms. 

Given that low-income/ minority children have fewer 
school re.sources to help them meet increased high school 
graduation standards, it is not surprising that they do poorly 
compared to high-income/majority children. Analysis of the 
NHLS:88 data found that, while no significant difference ex- 
ists by gender in taking academic courses, students from 
high socioeconomic .status complete more of these courses, 
and that ‘among students, with comparable fsocioeconomic 
status], the differences in the nuniiier of courses completed 
between whites, blacks, and Hispanics are insignificant" 
(lloffer, Rasinski, and Moore 199S, p. 2). Asian-American 
.students complete more math and science courses within all 
.socioeconomic categories than other groups. Students w ho 
complete the increased course requirements for math and 
.science ‘show greater achievement .score gains during high 
school, regardle.ss of gender, race/ethnicity, and .socioeco- 
nomic cla.s.s" (p. 2). Of course, offsetting this relative etjuality 
in taking courses and achiev ement among .students meeting 
the increa.sed retiuirements is the continuing di.sparity be- 
tween such students and at-risk students who more often do 
not aitcmjit .Mich adv anced courses or peiibrm poorly in 
them when thev’ do, for example, 6S ptacent ofat-ri.sk .stu- 
dents “failed to complete a basic .secjuence of high .school 
courses, compared to percent oftho.se with no risk fac- 
tors' (Gix'en and Scott 199S, p. 1). As would be expected 
from these findings, students of low socioeconomic status 
show significantly lovvc'r ac hiev tancMit in residing, math, and 
sc ieiu'c; this gap vvoukl be expected Irom the lovvta* rale of 
taking courses in these subjects. 
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TIuls, ai-risk liigh school students, even if they persist to 
graduation, tend to be less prepared for college than other 
students, both in terms of nieettng increasingly stringent 
course requirements and achievement levels in academic 
subject areas. 




Student financial aid and college costs 

Added to the factors of powrty, broken families, low aca- 
demic achievement, and others that hamper the outlook of 
at-risk children are the daunting financial aspects of postsec- 
ondaiy education. Simply put, the co.sts of college keep 
rising faster than the financial resources of most families, 
and the student financial aid programs intended to fill this 
gixm ing gap have failed to keep pace (College board 1995). 
In I'ebruary' 1992, the principal congre.ssional committee 
preparing for the reauthori/.ation of the HbA w'arned that 
“the gap between family resources and college costs is 
.steadily widening, and the ability of the federal student fi- 
nancial assi.siance programs to fill that gap and enable stu- 
dents to pursue education beyond high .school is also 
.steadily eroding' (Committee on Education and Labor 1992, 
p. 3)- VC'hen the reauthorization became law in Augu.st 1992, 
it not only continuetl Ixit al.so accelerated the shift in federal 
financial assi.stance from gift aid (grants and .scholarships) to 
loans, 'flic original HEA and its reauthorizing amendments 
through 19'^C) emphasized gift aid and saw loans as .supple- 
mental. In particular. Pell grants, authorized in the 1972 
amendments as Basic Iklucational Opportunity Grants, were 
to jirovide a “tioor" of gift aid that was sensitive to the cost 
of each college and thus provide not only access but a rea- 
sonable measure of choice to all youth considering college, 
'fhese necd-ba.sed grants, along with other types of aid. 
aimed at de.stroying the economic barriers that blocked low- 
income minority lamilies from .sending their children to col- 
lege. rhe total amount of Pell grants awarded after pa.s.sage 
of the 19’'2 amendments leaped from SI 59 million in 
19“3-'" t to nearly S3 '’5 billion in 19"’(>-"'“’. surpassing the 
total amount of guaranleetl loans awarded by S3’’() million 
(O)llege Board 1995. p. 13). In the mid-19“'().s, annual col- 
lege costs had not yet begun to increase* rapidly, and maxi- 
mum Pell grants as a share of total cost of attendaiKV 
r(.*adied tlK’ir zenith, coxering nearly HO percetit of the costs 
of public lbur-\ ear colleges .md nearly lO percent of the 





costs of private colleges in 1975-76. A precipitous decline in 
the share began in 1979-^0, however, and by 1994-95 the 
share of the cost of attendance covered by the Pell grant 
maximum dropped to about one-third in public four-year 
institutions and about 10 percent in private ones (College 
Board 1995. p. 3). 

Meanwhile, over this same general period, the cost of 
college attendance rose much more rapidly than family in- 
come and available gift aid. Average tuition and fees, mea- 
sured in constant 1994 dollars, rose 38.4 percent for prK’aie 
four-year colleges and 56.8 percent for public four-year col- 
leges from 1985-86 to 1993-94 (College Board 1993, p. 6). 
.Median family income increased only 10 percent during that 
period. As detrimental to college access as the.se trends 
were, the la.st half of this period wiine.s.sed an increasingly 
severe erosion of the ability of families to pay college co.sts. 
The average co.st of attendance at private four-year colleges 
rose 60 percent from 1980-81 to 1992-93. that for public 
four-year colleges 44 perc ent, while the recession of the 
1980s held median family income in constant dollars to only 
a 3 percent increa.se over this .same period. In con.siant 1992 
dollars, the costs of an average private college ro.se from 
.59.069 to 514.514. lho.se in the public .sector from S4,13 i to 
S5.936. while annual family income grew’ by only about 
$1,000. from 535,8.39 to 5.36,812 (College Board 1995). 

'Phe.se trends do not belie the fact that the federal govern- 
ment has api')ropriated massive sums for student financial 
aid. It provitled nearly 5200 billion for need-ba.sed aid in the 
1980s alone (National Commission 199.3). Current federal 
expenditures are high: 4‘he preliminary e.stimate for 1994—95 
is over 535 billion, 'fhe federal government is the major 
.source of hnancial aid, pro\ iding about “"5 percent of the 
total, while in.stitutional and private .sources provide about 
19 (XMvenl and stale-provided aid accounts for about 6 |x*r- 
ccMit. 'fhe o\eraIl total for l99i-95 is S48.8 billion, a huge 
.sum by an\’ measure (C'.ollege Board 1995). 

Although large* sums are being proxided, the continuing 
iwofokl problem of .student aid is that college costs have 
ri.sen more rapiclK than aid awarded and the type of aid has 
shifted increasingly from gift aid 10 loans, 'rhis dual jm^blem 
has parlic'ular impact on low -income* minority ,sUiclc*nts. as 
re(lc‘clc*d in the fact lliat socioeconomic' status is Mill the ma 
jor determinant of attending college w ithin all ability levels 
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(Mortenson 1990). The rapid rise in costs, particularly in the 
public and private four-year sectors, has relegated most low- 
income students to the lowest-cost sector, public two-year 
community colleges. The existence of this sector has main- 
tained access for low-income/minority students, but this 
sector of higher education has, over the last 20 years, suc- 
ces.sfully iran.sferred only small jX'rceniages of its .students 
to the four-year colleges for completion of baccalaureate 
degrees. 

Two aspects of the shift from gift aid to loans impact 
heavily on low-income/niinority students. Fir.st, the.se .stu- 
dents are more likely to default on their loans. Defaulters 
tend to come from low-income family backgrounds, and 
they disproportionately belong to racial minorities. Default is 
relatively mere frequent in community colleges and propri- 
etary in.siiuitions (Schwaiiz and Baum 19H9). And defaulters 
are in double jeopardy, becau.se they typically drop out 
early in their college careers (usually in their first academic 
term) and thus have loans to repay but do not have the 
training, educational credentials, or higher level of income 
that completing their programs would have provided. Hven 
those .students who complete their programs often graduate 
and attempt to begin their careers .saddled with large loans 
accumulated over the entire program. 

'File .second problem related to the impact of loans on 
low-income minority .students is the presumed reluctance of 
such .students to accumulate debt as a means to obtain a 
credential that is a number of years in the future (the na- 
tional average time to a baccalaureate degree is now over 
five years). Definitive re.search on the vvillingne.ss or reluc- 
tance of low-income, minority .students to borrow has yet to 
be conducted, but what is known is that .students from poor 
families, unlike iho.se from middle- and high-income fami- 
lies. do not have the family assets that can be converted to 
cash for college. Moreover, they can rarely afford the luxur\* 
of lo.ss of personal income during the five or more years of a 
bacc alaureate program. In many ca.ses, students from poor 
families mav’ well be expec ted to work as soon as legally 
po.ssihle to help .support their parents, siblings, and perhajys 
other relatives as well: one study found that such expecta- 
tions often occ‘uiTec.1 among high school v aledictorians from 
low income families i Arnold iqqS, pp. 1.^'’. I lO. 1 rS). 

( )vera!l, the (iieal .Society's goal of banishitig economic' bar- 
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ricrs to college enrollment has not been nccomplishecl by 
the student financial system, and universal access has re- 
mained a “dream denied" (Fenske and Gregor^' 1994). 

F urther, even the limited gains in access and retention pro- 
duced by student financial aid are in danger of being re- 
duced, as the large annual appropriations and problems of 
default made student aid a target for cutbacks in the fiscally 
conseivative Congress elected in fall 1994. As of February' 
1996, it w'as ‘ expected that federal funding for student aid 
Iw'ouldl be significantly reduced with the initiative to balance 
the budget within seven years" (Fong 1996, p. 6). 

In response to the continuing fiscal conser\-atism of Con- 
gress through 1996 and into 1997, the Clinton administration 
took a bold departure from the usual strategy of struggling 
with Congress to increase appropriations for student aid. In 
August 1996, the Clinton administration announced five tax 
proposals that, if enacted, would provide nearly $40 billion 
to pay for attending college. The following year, the presi- 
dent and Congress reached agreement on these proposals as 
part of the legislation aimed at balancing the budgets. 
Thirty-one billion dollars of the 1997 mandated tax breaks 
are to be reali/.ed in the form of annual tuition credits. Using 
the tax code to support liigher education had last been used 
as a major proposal during the Carter administration in the 
late 1970s. President Clinton's initiatives were cjuickly criti- 
cised as failing to benefit low-income students (Gladieux 
and Ueischauer 1996). with the critics .suggesting what they 
believed to be a more viable alternative to tuition credits; 
“Investing in Pell grants is a more effective way to help both 
low - and moderate-income families and students get access 
to college" (Ledernian 1997, p.A28). Although the initiate es 
also proposed a significant increase in Pell grants, observers 
ga\e this butiget-based proposal little chance in the face of 
('.ongress's desire to achieve a balanced budget (Burd and 
Haworth 1997). 'Hie overall pro.spect in late spring 1997 was 
that the tax code proposals had a much better charK'e of 
approval by Congress tlian the budget proposals, rhe result 
was little optimism for increased ac ce.ss to college for low - 
income yoirtli. 
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PRIVATE INITIATIVES 



Changes in tax laws concerning coniribuiions fcM* chariial')ie 
purposes o\*er the past two decades may have adversely 
affected the number of nonpul')lic early intervention pro- 
grams started and/or continued. It also seems likely that the 
establishment of federal and stale programs described in this 
report decreased the interest and willingness of individuals, 
corporations, and foundations to support private initiatives. 
Becau.se private and public initiatives each affect the other 
sector, it would be highly useful to have a survey of all 
types of programs currently existing, an undertaking beyond 
the scope of this report. 

Foundation awards related to early intervention listed in 
Chrotiicle of Higher Hd neat km from January^ 1995 through 
February' 1996 were reviewed, however. Fifteen grants total- 
ing over $3.5 million were awarded for a wide range of 
early interv ention programs by the Ford F(nmdation, the 
Hou.ston Fndowment, the Kellogg Foundatitm, the Carnegie 
Corp(n*ation, and others. Grants were awarded lo public and 
private t\vo-y-ear and four-year colleges, to school districts, 
and to higher education a.ssocialioas. One particularly active 
foundation in this area is the DeWitt Reader's Di^e<it 

Fund. I'nder its .School -to-Col lege program, the fund has 
provided more than $7 million to projects that offer financial 
as.sistance, mentoring, couaseling, and academic preparation 
for low-income youth. An additional $8.2 million .since 1991 
has .supported projects under its School/Family Partnership 
program, which seeks to increase involvement of minority or 
low-income parents in their children’s education (DeWitt 
VTallace 1996. pp, 33-3*). The John S. and James L. Knight 
Foundation al.so has .supported many projects empha.si/Jng 
school-to-college collaboration. 

'Fhis section reviews five examples of private initiatives 
aimed at early interv'cntion. ’I’he examples, although only 
five in number, exhibit a wide range of .scopes and missions. 
One was begun in 1963; the others are much more recent. 
Four are national in .scope, but one sharply contra.sting ex- 
ample targets 26 students who were cla.ssmales in a single 
elementary .school cla.ssroom. 'Fwo programs work with a 
cros.s-.section ofat-ri.sk pupils, two target academically tal- 
ented >'outh, and one focuses on a particular minority 
grouj)’s participation in s[X‘cialized academic di.sciplines. 
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llie I Have A Dream Foundation 

TIk* I Hav e A Dream (IHAD) initiative, which “began quite by 
accident" i,s “perliaps tcKlay'i; most talked-ahout program for 
increasing college access for the poor," (Levine and Widiffer 
1996, p. l69). In 1981, Eugene Lang, a self-made millionaire, 
returned to P.S. 121, the elementarv* .school lie had attended 
more than 50 years earlier in Ha.si Harlem. When Lang was 
told that 75 percent of the sixth grade students to whom he 
sp(')ke would never graduate from high schcx.)l and that those 
who did graduate would not be adequately prepared for 
college, he made a spontaneous pr(')mi.se to these students. 

He promised all 61 students in the class full-tuition .scholar- 
ships to college if they succes.sfully graduated from high 
school. I'urther. he hired a .scK'ial worker to help the children 
.slay in sc hool and provided additional academic support for 
tho.se students requiring assistance. As a result, 90 percent of 
the cia.ss graduated from high .school or received their GEL) 
ceitificaies, and 60 |)ercent went on to higher education, 
mostly at public four-year or community colleges. 

Since 1981, the jMiilanthropic ge.siure of Eugene Lang has 
grow n into the i Have A Dream program, w hich now con- 
sists of over 1()0 IHAD projects in 2^ states and 59 cities and 
involves over 12,000 students. A recent .suney of 24 IHAD 
projects found that, in 1993. over 750 “dreamers" (as .student 
pailicipants are called) graduated from high scliool and more 
than 80 percent went on to college or vocational .school.* 

'Lhe IHAD projects provide individual .suppon and guidance 
to di.sadvaniaged children from elemeniaiy school through 
high .school. It prov ides money to lho.se .students who gradu- 
ate from high school to fill the gap between available .schol- 
arship a.ssisiance‘ and the co.st of tuition at a .state college or 
university, and ongoing acade-^mic supixai, cultural and rerre- 
ational activ ities, caring intenention. and personal guidance. 

L'ach dreamer is encouragexl to slay in school, with the 
hope that he or .sl:e will graduate froni high school as a func- 
tionally literate student having an a.ssured oppoilunity for 
higher education and or fulfilling employment. Parent.s* in- 
volvement in IHAD projects is crucial, for the o|')poitunilies 
and experiences IHAD offers are mo.st effective w hen parents 
encourage tlu‘ir diildren’s jxutic'ipation. Dreamers* parents arc 
expected to .seive as mentors, activity leaders, and ( haperons. 

• in.Vl) l>r<Klniiv W\ V‘W Vnik. V w York 
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Project “sporivSors” (individuals, corporations, or civic 
organizations) develop a personal commitment to the stu- 
dents through monetary' and personal support. A spon.sor 
typically “adopts" an entire elementaiy school grade, usually 
third grade, and provides or .secures eommilments of at 
least $400,000 For basic funding. Many sponsors rai.se such 
funds from other individuals, corporations, civic groups, 
and events. 

IHAD policy urges the .start of projects as early as funding 
permits but no later than graduation from elementaiy 
.school. Most projects begin at third or fourth grade, and 
.some are now beginning as early as second grade. The goal 
is eventually to begin all projects in kinderganen. 

'rhe I Have A Dream Foundation was e.stablished in 1986 
in New York City to promote the program’s growth and de- 
wlopment. to determine program policies, to monitor the 
nationwide network of operating projects, to provide support 
and information setv'ices, and to extend community outreach. 
IHAD's original policy was focused on elementary' schools 
for the projects, but the IHAD Foundation and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and I'rban Development agreed to collabo- 
rate in 1992 and expand the program to e.stablish projects in 
inner-city housing dewlopments in a.s.sociation with commu- 
nity intere.st groups. Organizers assume tliat, by operating 
where the dreamers li\ e, both students and {Xirents will in- 
crea.se their panicipation in IHAD projects. Moreoxer, the 
public housing community can provide greater opportunities 
to dewlop convenient facilities tt) cany out academic, social, 
and recreational actix ities. It is liighh' recommended that a 
local college or unix ersity be a.s.sociated as an affiliate .spon- 
sor with each project to prox ide an inspirational higher edu- 
cation pre.sentw student and facultx’ resources, and the u.se 
of the physical facilities. Currently, six hou.sing-based projects 
are in operation, and four more are being developed. 

IHAD has directed special efforts to make colleges and 
unix ersities effectix elx' a part of a project s “life" by hax ing 
them seive as sponsor affiliates. W’hile this goal has not x el 
been achieved, colleges and unix ersities haxx* prox ided 
many re.sources and opportunities that should not go un- 
noted. As of l-ebmaiy 199 i. "2 prix ate colleges and unix ersi- 
ties had gixen the lll/\l) Foundation xvritlen guarantees that 
any xlrcamer xxho applies for admission and is admitted xx il! 
receix e full financ ial aid based on need. Manx’ colleges haxe 





undcitakfn to domicile local IHAD projects. They provide, 
among other things, office and activity space, guidance, and 
atliletic and social facilities for the program's u.se. Many col- 
leges and uni\ersities prcn ide local IHAD projects and ser- 
\ ices, such as summer programs, tutoring, computer learn- 
ing facilitie.s, campus visits and activities, athletic facilities, 
program preparation, college preparatoiy aid, and mentt)ring 
relatkmships. Grinnell College in Iowa and Stanford Uni- 
\ersity in Calih^rnia are the first institutions to take full re- 
sponsibility for funding, pro\ iding for sponsorship and de- 
\eloping program and support serxaces for IHAD projects. 
Vale I'niv'^rsity is organizing a similar project in New Haven, 
Connecticut, and the foundation is consulting with other 
colleges and uni\ersities considering IHAD projects. 

And IHAD has spawned a number of public programs. 

I he exact number is not known, but both Arizona's ASPIRF 
and New York's Liberty Scholarship and Partnership Program 
are modeled directly after IHAD. 

A Better Chance 

A Better Chance was founded in 1963 by repre.sentali\ es of 
23 independent .schools at Phillips Academy in Andover, 
.Ma.ssachu.setts. to consider ways and means of helping mi- 
nority high school stutlents who. because of lack of rc*- 
.sources or cultural advantages, would be hampered in their 
ambitions to enter college. Headcjuartered in Bo.ston, A 
Better enhance s mission has re.sted in a .single goal: to sub- 
stantially increa.se the numlx*r of w ell-etiucated people of 
color able to assume positions of leadership and re.sponsil>il- 
iiy in .American .society.* 

I'hrough its largest program, the C>ollege Preparatoiy 
.Schools Program, A Belter Chance identifies, recruits, selects, 
and places academically talented and motivated students ot 
color in academically rigorous private and public high .schools 
throughout tlie nation. More than 99 percent of A Better 
('hance's students go on to higher education, many at Ameri- 
ca's most selective colleges and universities. Nine* out ol 10 of 
them receiv e college degrees, and many go on to pursue 
graduate study. 

A Better Chanc e has c hanged emphasis '^ignificanlly over 
it'' morc‘ than 30-yc‘ar history (Lc'vine and Nicliffer 1996). Tlu* 
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program Ixjonied during its first decade. Between 1965 and 
1969. for example, it garnered more than $5 million from the 
same federal program that was also supporting I'pward 
Hound and received impressive support from foundations as 
well (pp. 164-65). Today, A Better Chance has a lower fund- 
ing base, mainly from corporations, and ‘ has had to dramati- 
cally reduce its program and cut l^ack on recruitment and 
scholarships for low-income students" (p. 165). Further, tlie 
program ‘‘has shifted away from the poor and moved toward 
middle-class black students," specifically, toward those with 
high academic achievement and promise (p. 165). 

In fall 1995, A Better Chance placed 331 promising minor- 
ity youth in AB<; member .schools nationwide, bringing total 
enrollment o( A Better Chance students to 1,146. Students 
come from 32 different .states and attend .schools in 2“7 .states. 

A Better Chance has 178 member schools, representing .some 
of the finest academic resources and facilities in the country'. 

A Better enhance has an annual average of 57 affiliated col - 
leges and universities, which help di.sseminate information to 
the students about their respective iastitutions and about ap- 
plication to college. In over three dec ades, A Better (diance 
has produced moix‘ than 8,000 alumni, mo.st of whom haw 
embarked on succe.ssful careers, 

EQUIW 2000 

l!Ql \'V\ 2000, an educational initiativ e of the College Board, 
aims to enhanc e minorities* preparation for higher education 
by offering academic outreacli in mathematics to elemen- 
tary. middle .school, and sect>ndaiy .school .students. 'Flic 
program has received funding over its eigirt-year history 
from many private foundations, including (Carnegie, Ford, 
and Rockefeller', as well as the National Science I’oundation. 
By concentrating its cTforls on mathematics. I\QI I H' 2()0() 
hopes to facilitate the completion of “gatekeeper" coursc-s, 
that is. algebra and geomeiiy, by the ninth and leitlh grades, 
resjX'clively, W ith these course's under ihc'ir belts, panic ipai- 
ing .students are prepaivd for, and have access to, clemand- 
ing collc'ge preparatory curricula.* 

Mathematics tc*achers, guidance counselors, and |)iinci- 
pals are liaincd to raise .students* e.xpeclations, inerea.se their 
motisalion, and bolster aeaclcanic |')rc“paralion in middle and 
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high schools (College Board 199‘ib). Addilional parties in- 
volved in the development of students include local site 
coordinators, superintendents of schools, coninuiniiy busi- 
nesses, ci\’ic leaders, and parents. By incorporating a wide 
array of interested parlies in its plan of action, KQUHT 
2000 fosters comprehensive, potentially permanent, district- 
wide reform rather than isolated cases of school or class- 
room reform. 

rhe College Board initiated its approach to early interwn- 
tion in Fort Wbitli, Texas, in 1990; HQR'n' 2001) currently 
affects approximately 500,000 students in more than 700 
schools. Additional sites include Milwaukee, XX'i.sconsin, 
Nashville, 'fenne.s.see, Prince Georges County. Maryland, 

Pro\ idence, Rhode Island, and ,San Jose, California. 




American Indian Science and Engineering Society 

/Vs a national nonprofit organization, the American Indian 
Science and Fngineering Society (AISFS) .seeks to encourage 
Native Americans to consider careers in .science and technol- 
ogy. Its programs are funded by federal agencies such as the 
National Science I-oundaiion and the Department of Fduca- 
lion, and by numerous private and corporate foundati(ais, 
including the DeW’itt \\'allace-AV^/^/c/‘V l'C)iindaiii)n. It 
spon.sors precollege summer academic programs at seven 
college and university campuses around the country. In 
1996, o\er .551) middle and high .school American Indian 
students from 55 tribes participated in the summer program 
t Barbie- 199~). Panicipation in the summer program dramati- 
cally increa.ses a student's probabilit\' of graduating from 
high school — from 52 {XMcent for American Indians nation- 
ally to 90 percent for i'>rogram particijxmts (Barbie 1997). I'or 
lho.se students who attended the summer programs for two 
years or more. o\er 50 jKMcenl are enrolled at institutions of 
higher education, compared to P percent of American In- 
dians nation;ill\'. F'or the la.st 10 years. /MSH.S also has held 
the National /Xmerican Indian .Science and Fngineering I'air 
for elementary, middle high, and high .school .students. At- 
tracting o\er 1,000 studetits annually, the fair recjuires .stu- 
dents to develop a science re.search projec t that inc ludes a 
re.search plan anci application revic*wed by a .scientific' re- 
\ ic‘\\ c-(>mmiltcv. 1’lie fair also offers students ;m op|)or(unil\ 
to participate in group math competitions. 
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Project WINGS 

One distinctive small-scale early intervention program is 
l^roject WINGS (Wise Investment in the Next Generation of 
Students) in Phoenix. Arizona. Founded in 19H6 by a local 
chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma Society International, an 
organization of current and former educators. Project WINGS 
aims to increase students' and parent^' involvement in the 
educative process. By offering financial assistance for po.st- 
secondar\' education, WINGS encourages parents to actively 
participate in the 12 years of their children's education be- 
fore matriculation. The resulting program thus intervenes 
both academically and financially. 

'Hie inaugural program began with selected families from a 
kindergailen class in a school located in a lower socioect)- 
nomic area where few children went on to postsecondap- 
education. I'he program requires parents to provide an atmos- 
phere at home where students can .study without distractions, 
to impart the benefits of education to their children, to pro- 
mote good attendance, and to encourage the completion of 
homework. Additionally, parents are asked to attend Arizona 
Delta Kappa Ciamma workshops on tutoring, counseling, and 
the education proce.ss in general. I-or their part, .students must 
complete high .school with grades and credits worthy of ac - 
ceptance and regi.sfration in a .state uniwrsity. A .student mu.st 
enroll full time in an accredited iastitution of higher learning 
within two years of graduating from high sc hool.* 

\X'hen .students succe.ssfully complete the program. Project 
W INGS divides the monies that are raised among the partici- 
pating families and pays monc\' directly to the students' in- 
.stitutions of choice. When the fir.si crop of 26 WINCiS .stu- 
dents graduates from high .school in 2000, Wd.NGS Inc. hopes 
to provide a S 10.000 scholarship for each succe,s.sful family. 

Regardless of the amount Project WlNCi.S rai.ses by 2000. 
the program is an imi')rc.ssive and perhaps unkjue example of 
an earl\' inleneniion strategy that offers both academic and 
financial assistance and rec|uires significant involwment from 
parents. Officers of Project WINGS report man\- inciuiries 
about the program from other chapters of the organization in 
Arizona as \\c‘ll as in other states and even other countries, 

* (^>lKsl!i MIS ,iml \J1SWIMS IXC is | I'ImhmIK. \ll/«»U.l 
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SCHOOL-COLLEGE COLLABORATION 




The Traditional Separation betwe ,n 
K~12 and Higher Education 

The first figure presented in the 199S edition of the annual 
Digest of Eclucatum Statistics is a schematic diagram of the 
American educational system (National Center 19951')). This 
diagram, which has been the initial figure in the annual 
Digestiox many years, depicts two vertically arranged institu- 
tional clusters. The bottom one represents the elementary' 
and secondary' academic and vocational-technical systems, 
the top one the po.st.secondary systems, including college, 
university, professional, vocational, and uxhnical education. 
The institutional types are connected within both clu.sters, 

Ixit the clu.sters are shown as clearly .separate: in fact, a .solid 
horizontal line between the two clu.sters emphasizes the 
.separation. 

The schematic is symbolic of the liistoric dichotomy be- 
tween the “compulsory'” elementary' and .secondary level and 
the “elective” po.stsecondary level. The two levels differ sig- 
nificantly in purpose, funding, organization, and many other 
important aspects. Moreo\ er. a .son of psychological and 
perceptual barrier separates the tw(^ sy.stems. Since the mid- 
19th century, basic schooling has generally been perceived 
as nece.s.sary' to the nation s civic and economic functioning. 
As a result, primary and secondary education has become 
universal, and attendance, by lavv, is mandatoiy. In contrast, 
po.st secondary education has been historically exclu.sive, 
.selective, an<l eliti.st. Kven when the .state universities with 
nominal tuition proliferated in tlte late 19th century, and 
when public junior colleges at the turn of the century began 
as tuition-free upward extensions of IcK'al high .schools, en- 
rollees were mainly the better .students who could not afford 
to attend the more expensive and prestigious private col- 
leges. Kven these no-tuition, low-cost public colleges were 
.s(nnewhat elmst in that their attendees were mainly young 
people who.se families could continue to suppoil them and 
tiid not need tlte income a young person norntally would 
contribute to the family when he or she began full-time 
employment immediately after compulsory' .schooling. 

The K~16 Movement 

'fhe educational reform movement that began in the early 
I98()s has “school college collaboration” as one of its major 
themes. As this theme has evolvc-d, various forms of it have 
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ranged from cjuiie iradiiional, narrowly focused formal 
arrangements, usually of short duration, between K-12 
schools and higher education, to drastic and permanent 
systemic change that essentially obliterates the traditional 
separation between the two lewis. Collal^oration of the lat- 
ter type is related to early intervention in two ways. First, 
like early inierwntion, such collaboration often seeks to 
create a seamless transition from the beginning of schooling 
into the baccalaureate program. Sotiie more extreme ver- 
sions, for example, the “seamless \vel:>" model, env ision the 
transition extending into doctoral and professional pro- 
grams. Second, much of the collaboration between systems 
is aimed at alleviating the same problems that concern early 
interv ention j^rograms. namely, that failure to complete high 
school hampers low-income. minority students from partici- 
pating iti po.stsecoiidarv' education — with all that such exclu- 
sion implies for the future of these youth. 

rhis sub.section brielly reviews the Ixtckground, progress, 
and current status of the main variations t)f collaboration 
lK‘tvveen .school and college, focusing on tlio.se that overlap 
with eaiiv- inleiveniion and academic outreach programs, 
rreatment of the collaboration is brief, because unlike other 
forms of early inteivention. miu'h has been, and is being, 
written on this burgeoning movement (see, e.g.. (heenberg 
1991 ) and because sy.stemic .s(.'h(')ol-college collaboration is a 
much broader movement that includes such topics as the 
rev i.sion of preparation of teachers and admini.sirators. and 
new w ays of allocating finances and other resources between 
.systems at the state lev el. A review of the extant literature on 
sc hool-college collaboration for the Fducation Q)mmi.ssion of 
the States categorizes tlie movement as tending "to focus on 
. . . programs and sei*v ices for .siudetits, programs and ser- 
vices for educ ators, re.searc h and resources, or restructuring 
of the educational system" (Wallace 1993, p. 2). 'fhis report 
dc‘als onlv- w ith programs and .seivices for stude-nts. particu- 
larly with the need to increase aspirations for. and ea.se tran- 
sitions into, higher c’ducaticm for all suiclents as a conec-rn for 
both K-12 and higher cxluc ation. w ith the emphasis on eas- 
ing transitions for the* .same types of .students targc*ted by 
most early intcavenlion programs. "These partnerships recog- 
nize demographic's of the stuckmt population and the nec‘d to 
target c'florts toward minoritv and at-risk students tradilioti- 
ally undeiservecl by either institution" (p. 2). Many collabora- 





live initiatives “include early interv'enlion programs at the 
elementary, middle, or high school level, articulation agiee- 
ments between the sectors, and accelerated programs offer- 
ing college-level instruciion" (p. 2). 

Among accelerated programs are thf)se referred to as 
“concurrent-enrollment models' (Greenberg 1991), such as 
the venerable Adxancecl Placemen! (Al^) program begun by 
the College Board in 19SS. Prom the beginning, AP offered 
college-level courses to well-prepared high .school students. 
AP never focused on “historically underrepresented" stu- 
dents. although low-income minority .students can be in- 
<. luded among “well-prepared" students .sened by the pro- 
gram. .More than 2(K).(KK) .students from about one-third of 
the nation's sc hools annually panicipate in the program. In 
addition to AP, examples of concurrent-enrollment programs 
include vSyracuse rni\ ersity's l^rojeci Advance, which in- 
vohes collaboration w ith local sc hool di.stricts, two .state- 
lex el models (.Minnesota and I'lorida). and two examj')les of 
community college-high .school collaboration in the New 
^drk ('.ity area (Greenberg 1991 ). (See Academic Outreach 
Programs," later in this report, for a cli.scus.sion of “middle 
college*" or "2+2" programs.) 

A Natkffi Hi Risk 

School-college collaboration, in its many fonns and under its 
many name.s. receix ed its original impetus from the national 
c'clucalional reform mo\emc*nt that began with publication of 
.1 at RishAVS. National ('omini.ssion 1983). That re- 

port. and those’ that Idlloxved in rapid succe.ssion within a few 
years, called for radical re.simciuring of traditional c*clucalional 
sy'^tems. I'he American A.ssociation for llighc*r Pducation 
(AAHId was one of the hrsi organizations to re.spond, and it 
has remained in the forefront. AAlllVs annual national confer- 
enev in October I99S had as its theme “Accelerating Reform 
'm rough 'rime’s: I'ociis on .Student learning K-lb." ’I'he’ pre’f- 
ace to the conference program notes that: 

AA//I: has a /o;/g history in the area i)f school collcji^c 
collahoratUnr At its l^XSt Xatlonal (.'onfcrcncc on 
l/ij^hcr /:i/nt (ftio)i, Rrncst lioyer and others s/>ohe oj the 
need for schools and < ollejiies to irorh toy*ether toirard 
edneation and reform. In d)H i. insf)ireil hy \ Nation at 
Risk a}id a netr iraiv in fediicationall reform. AAlIh 
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dedicated that year's Xational Cottferetice to scbool/co!- 
lege coUahoratiou {h\\\ev'{Cu\x\ Association 199^. p. 10). 



Education Trust 

In 1990, AAHH csial^lisiied its Office of Schools College 
Collaboraiion, and tiirce years later, witli (he help of a large 
foundation grant, transformed that office into the current 
Hducation 'lYusi. The (rust continues to spearhead expanding 
systemic reforms in a number of ways (Haycock 1996). Staff 
of the trust are available to act as con.suliants in establishing 
local K-16 c(Hincils and in other acti\'ities. Among the trust's 
several goals is “increasing the number of p(xsisecondar>' 
institutions and .school districts working together with the 
broader community to impro\ e the achievement of urban 
youth — c*specially minorities and the poor — through .sys- 
temic reform strategies' (American A.s.sociation 1995. p. 2). 

Among tile mist's many initiatives is the (k)mmunity 
(a)mpacis for Student Success project. Eacli compact is a 
multiyear agreement among a community's K-12 and higher 
education sy.stem.s and other entities to “increa.se dramati- 
cally the number of poor and minority .students who com- 
plete high school, enroll in po.st.secondaiA’ education, and 
jXMsist to completion" ip, 2). Six cities currently ha\e com- 
pacts: Hirmingham. .Alabama. HI Pa.so, Texas, Hanford. 
C'onnecticui. iMiiladelphia, PennsyK ania, Pro\ idence. Rliode 
Island, and Pueblo. Cxilorado (Brown 199H. 

Educ(ttion Commission of the States 

rhree other national organixations have been acti\el\' pro- 
moting school-college (.‘ollaboration hut from .somewhat 
different perspectives. The Hducation Commi.ssion of the 
States was founded in 19()5 to assist state gowrnments in 
improving education at all le\els. In the I9S0s, the commis- 
sion analyzed atul supj'ioned stale policies and practices in 
building school-collegt* pannerships, and in 1991 it estab- 
lished a project called “Stale Leadership for Pannerships: 
Building Bridges between Sc hools and 0)llc‘gt‘s.“ 

The projec t commissioned two papers, among many 
other acti\ ities. The first (Ciomez and de los .Santos 1992) 
anah/es \ arious stale polic ies that foster and sustain collab- 
oration; thc‘ second is the annotalcxl hibliograpln' on sc hool- 
college pannerships cited cMilier (Wallace 1995). Among the 
works noted in the bibliography is W hat Works ScluKtl 
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CJolIej^e Fdtinefyhips to fmprorc' Poor and Minority Student 
Achierentent (Sioe\. To^ncri. and lirown 1992), an o\’cr\ic\\' 
that divides partnerships into sewn categories, including 
early identification and droj^out programs and partnerships 
involving schools on college campuses. 

State Higher Education Executive Officers 

Another organization active in promoting school-college col- 
laboration is State Higher I'ducation Executiw Officers 
(SHhhC)), which focuses its attention on analyzing and en- 
couraging leadership in collaboration by .siate-le\'el higher 
education go\erning boards and coordinating commissions. 

In 1990. SIIHI'X) published a reiMm surveying the efforts in 
eight states, sex eral of which focus tlieir leadership in proj- 
ects that include early inierwntion (Mingle and Rodriguez 
1990). for examj')le, Arizona’s Minority Hducalion Aece.ss and 
Achie\emeni (!ooperati\e prox ides planning grants for "col- 
laborative programs that will extend the educational pipeline 
for minority students" (i^. 7). One project in (x)lorado foc uses 
on a system that accurateh' tracks students from any entiy or 
exit point of educational activ ity, fhe rationale behind the 
project is tliat, before effective programs to promote minority 
achievement could be developed, the stale "had to gain an 
understanding of the actual participation and achiev ement of 
minority students" (p. 12). Illinois and .Massac'huselts focus 
attention on the "traasfer points" at w hich many students are 
lo.st, including the transition from grade school to middle 
school, from middle .school to high school, and from high 
school to college. Montana dev eloped a tracking sv.stem 
similar to Colorado's, but it is focu.sed specifically on stu- 
dents in its American Indian population of over SO. ()()(). 

CouHcU Chief State Sch€>ol Officers 

fhe Oumcil of C'.hief State School Officers has, .sinc e the 
cMily 1990s, emphasizc’d a number of early intervention 
initial ivc-s. which include* sy.stemic change's in fo.stering 
sc hool-lo-collc'gc' collaboration and "encouraging school 
siic’cess ol' children at risk Iby guaranteeing! c‘lfc*c1iv c‘ educa- 
tional .services" (Council lOO"", p. I), 'fhc'se and similar early 
inic'ivc'ntion initiativ es arc* c oordinaled through the* c'oimc il's 
Re.sourc'c* Center on l*clucati(aial lajiiily. which is responsi 
ble for managing and .staffing a v ariety of council leadership 
initiative's to provide* be*ttc*r e*cluc <itional sc’rvice*s to chiidic’n, 
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especially those phieecl at risk ol'sehool failure" (p, 1). 1‘he 
eenter has em|'>hasi/.ecl liaisons with other organizations 
interested in early inier\ention, such as the American 
Association for the Ad\ ancement of Science and the C^hild 
Care Action Camj-Jaign. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE-SUPPORTED 
EARLY INTERVENTION 



I Early Federal Support 

The federal government's in\'olvenieni in early intervention 
|-)rograms began long before tlie 1992 federally mandated 
National Farly Interv'eniion Scholarship and Partnership Pro- 
gram. In 196S, President Lyndon B. Johnson's War on Pov- 
erty re.sulted in expanded access and support for p(^pula- 
lions previously underrepresented on college campuses. 
Central to the fight for access and ecjuality were three spe- 
cial programs for students from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
'I'hese programs, widely referred to its the TRIO programs, 
include Upward Bound, Student vSupport Services, and 
Talent Search (see Wolanin 1997 for the histoiy of the TRIO 
j')rograms over three decades). In the first decade, during the 
1960s, the first three 'PRIO j')rogranis were created. During 
the 1970s, the TRIO programs expanded t(^ include Hdu- 
cational Opjx^rtunity Centers. "I'he critical decade for TRIO 
came in the eighties, which can be characterized as the 
decade of building permanence of the TRIO programs” (p. 

2). Since the initial TRIO legislation, two more programs 
have been added to the federal government's early intenen- 
tion efforts. 'Phe 'I'raining Program for S|X*cial .Services Staff 
and Leadership Personnel and the Ronald IL McNair Posl- 
baccalaurcate .\cliiewment Program, created in 1986. com- 
plete the roster of i'RK) programs. 

i'RIO programs are available to Americans with house- 
hold incomes of S2 i.OOO or less. In 199'4-9S. at lea.st one of 
ihe programs existed on over 1,200 campu.ses and in the 
aggregate served nearly 70().0()() students on an IT 199S 
budget of $-l()3 milli(^n * i'he Department of Hducation 
(DOIT is respon.sihle for informing the public of eligibility 
reciuirements for i’RK) and financial awards, i'he informa- 
tion appears in three media: written publications, computer 
software, and a telephone information hot line. DOR paper 
publications include The Expected Eamily ContrihutioH 
Tonnula Hook: Ihe Counselor's I hindhooh for ! li^h Seimols 
and Preparing Your Child for College: A Resource Po{)k\for 
Pureuts C'omputer .softw aix* entitled The Student Aid lour 
The Estimator and Ihe Electronic Seed Ayialysis System lielps 
students determine eligibility and calculate family contribu- 
tion. f inally, DOl7s toll-free telephone hot line fields over 2 
million calls annually. 
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Upward l^ound, the most widely recognized TRIO pro- 
gram, offers potential firsl-generalion college students sup- 
plemental instruction in college preparatory classes, 'riie 
nearly tOO programs currently operating in colleges and 
universities across the count ly offer on-campus instruction in 
literature, composition, mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages during the summer and on weekends. According 
to figures provided l)y the National Council of Educational 
Opportunity As.sociations (NCEOA), in 1994-95 over $171 
million was spent on Upward Hound programs that assisted 
•t4,700 students. During that same year. Upward lk)und pro- 
vided 81 matii and science programs costing over $18 mil- 
lion that .scr\ed 3,712 .students. 

Student Support Services (SSS), limited to first -gene rat ion 
college student.s. provides remedial education and counsel- 
ing. 'I'he j^rogram aims to help students stay in college until 
completion of a degree. (Airrently, SSS is active on ox er 700 
campuses nationwide. SSS programs serxed 165,561 students 
in 1994-95 at a co.st of Sl''*3.5 millic^n. 

ralent .Search provides coiin.seling and guidance to stu- 
dents in grades 6 througli 12. Participants receive informa- 
tion about financial aid, scholar.sliips, and admi.s.sions prac- 
tices. In 1994-95. 319 ’Falent Search programs based on 
college and university campuses .served approximately 
299.850 students xvith total expenditures of $78.8 million. 

Although not .strictly an early intervention ['rrogram under 
NldSP's definition cited earlier; Educational 0|:)porlunity 
Centers (HOCs) are nonetliele.ss meml)ei*s of the TRIO fam- 
ily. Sexvnty EOC^s prox ide information about college choice 
and financial aid to prospectixe college .stirdents. 'Hie benefi- 
ciaries of this a.ssi.stance, Iroxvever; arv for the mo.st part dis- 
placed or underemployed xx orkers rather than elementary 
and .secondary* students.* Sirch centers used $2 t.7 million in 
federal funds and aided 156,686 individuals in l99 t-95. 

'Ehe Ronald \\. McNair Po.sthacea laureate Acliievement 
Program .serves as an impetus for minority and loxx-income 
.stirdents to pur'.sue careers in college teaching, achiexang iis 
goal by providing re.searc h opportunities and faculty mentor- 
ship for parlicipants. In |99 a- 95. 98 programs served 2,461 
students at a total cost of $21 million. Eiinds aj^propriated 
under this j'rtogram can be used for' academic support ser- 
vices for mrddle and high .sHiool students. 

• IninKliK IKK) 





Wlion working in concen, the TRIO programs form a 
complementar>' [')rogrcssion for needy students. Tlie purpose 
of the TRIO programs is to help low-ineome students “to 
overcome class, social, academic, and cultural harriers to 
higher education” (Natk)nal Council 1997. [). 1). initially, 
promising .students are identified (Talent Search), then pre- 
pared for the rigors of college-level academic work (l-pward 
Bound), offered information on academic and financial aid 
opponunities (Iducational Opportunity Centers), and, fi- 
nally. as college .students, offered tutoring and .support 
(Student Support Seivices).* 

1’he decisions made during the 1997 reauthorizaiion of 
the Higher Education Act could potentially affect the fate of 
the TRIO programs into FV 2004 (Wolanin 1997, p. 3). “Fart 
of the political hi.stoiy of the .success of the I’RIO lj')rogram.sl 
over the last 20+ years has been that it has been the leader- 
ship of the committees that has fo.stered and believed in and 
advocated on behalf of the T\i\0 programs” (p. •=*), Uncer- 
tainty exists about potential changes to I'RK) that C'.ongre.ss 
ccHild make becau.se mo.si experienced members of Con- 
gre.ss haw retired. Policy analy.sts like Wolanin believe, how- 
ewr. that the inexperienced lOSth Congre.ss should reautho- 
rize the programs without making any sub.stantial changes 
(p. 4). 'rhe rKl(9 programs have evolved to the point where 
the\* are .stixmg, .stable, and . . . work well. 'Fhey could al- 
ways use more money, but in terms of basic legislatis e 
structure, they're in pretty good shape” (p. 4). 

In another federal program not related to TRK). the 
Higher lulucation Amendments of 1986 created the School, 
College, and Ihiiwrsity Partnership Program (SCUPP). It 
provicles grants to two- and four-year colleges and to educa- 
tional agencic's to develoj) projects aiming to increa.se the 
academic skills of low -income .secondaiy students. From the 
beginning, the federal government's financial commitment to 
.SCUPP was designed to progre.ssiwiy decrease as infrastruc- 
tiire^ matured to .self-sufficiency (I le.xter 1990). 

Federal and State Cost-Sharing Programs 

ChajMer 2 of the 1992 reauthori/ation of the Higher Fehu a- 
tion Act of I9(n e.stablishes the National l^arly Inten ention 
Scholarship ami Partnership (\ldSP) program. CX’ntral to the 
dewiopnient of a mandated jiarlnershij) program between 
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the federal government and the stales is the con\ iction that 
higher education is best supported hy the combined efforts 
of all panies involved in the educational process. In 1991, 
tile University of Vermont's president. George Davis, staled 
in his te.siimony before a Senate hearing on t.'arly intenen- 
lion, ‘Three constituencies will be critical to our success or 
failure — state and local government, the higher education 
community, and the federal government ' (I'.S. Senate 1991, 



p. 3^2). 

Findings from a siuvey of 12 state early intervention pro- 
grams (including a de.scription of Georgia's HOFF program, 
w hich supports only students already enrolled in posi.sec- 
ondan* education) summarize seven goals for early intenen- 
lion programs: 




f I ) increase hij^h school graduation rates and reduce 
school dropout rates, (2) increase enrolhnent ofat-rish 
students in math and science coinses. (^) ensure that 
hi^h school i^radu at es are prepared yhr work and/or 
college, t-n increase college enrollment rates, particu- 
larly amony^ disadi'antaji>ed youth, ( 5; encourage hi^h 
school y^raduates to attend instate colleges and univer- 
sities, 16) increase a *lle^e competition rates amon^ the 
state's students, and (7) improiv the orendl quality of 
life for state resideitts{Ve\'\\\\ 199S. pp. 3.V3*). 

State Implementation of NEISP 

NFISF senes as an impetus for slates to further their early 
intcnvntion jirograms. f'arlier, the federal gowrnment used 
rewards in its efforls to set up .stale-ba.sed student aid pro- 
grams. In Congress provided the Stale Student In- 
centive (irant (SSl(i) program, w hich offered matching funds 
as rewaals to stales that esiablished iheir ow n .student aid 
programs. Before SSKi. only 2 i states had esiablished pro- 
grams. but within four years of the incentiv e's introduction, 
till Stales had established programs. 

I'rom a motlesl initial appropriation of S2()() million in \'\ 
1993. llie ajipropriaiion for NFISF nearl\‘ doubled in the 
.second year. In the stringent luKlgel cutbacks for \'\ I99S, 
however. ap|Uoprialion ol new funds fell to S3. 1 million, 
with the 1 'MC‘diclable effccl on .stale* j'^rograms. In \ \ 199S, 
DOi: provkled eonlinualion awards to the six original 
l99t~9S grant awaixlees. therefore, only aboui Si million 
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was a\ ailable to award to new 1995-96 grant applicants 
Dept, of Education 1995, p. 1). 

Analysis of applications and the ultimate award of grant 
dollars is a highly compelilh e process and the duty of the 
Secretaiy of Education. Each slate that wishes to participate 
must submit an application to the Department of Education, 
a narrati\e that addresses program implementation, and the 
usual required federal disclosure forms. 

In VY 1995. successful applicants included six slates w ith 
continuing programs— California. Indiana. Mar\ land. New 
Mexico. Vermont, and Washington — ^and three new award- 
ees — Minne.sota. Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. For FY 1996. 
NElSP's budget was increa.sed by only S500.000. to S3.6 
million. C'on.se(|uently. no new aw ards w ere made and the 
funds are being u.sed to tontinue programs in li(C .same nine 
states. 

1'he.se programs \aiy in many details related to particular 
demographic, economic, in.stitutional. and political variables, 
but all include a number of ba.sic NFISP principles. They 
offer .some degree of coun.scling with regard to educational 
and employment options and opportunities. Students are 
encouraged to inve.stigale career options that they might not 
ha\ e consiclered. 'Fhe ]:>rograms generally afford some type 
of mentoring and tutoring by upper-le\el .students in middle 
and high .schools and b\- college students. Ac'ademic sup- 
port. workshops, and other acti\ ities are provided to intro- 
duce siud(‘nis and their families to educational and job op- 
portunities. Some of the programs al.so offer, and may 
guarantee, scholarships for higher education to students 
who graduate from high schoi>l. Such scholarships are gen- 
erally pnwided for public institutions of higher education, 
but in some in.stanccs tlie\' also allow support in pri\ ate 
institutions. 

'fhe programs arc‘ mostly designed for at-risk students and 
may start as early as grade school and continue through the 
senior year of high .sehool. The goals include a reduction in 
school dropouts through pro\ i.sion ol a safety net of sen ices 
and encouragement. Preparation for the job market is em- 
phasi/ed. aiKl, in particular, .students from low-inc'ome fami- 
lies are assi.sted in .seeking (.‘nrollment in (ollege. .Some pro- 
grams emphasi/e assistance to .students of the first generation 
in their familk*s to attend college. Many programs include 
special at lixilies to i.li.scourage the u.se of i.lrugs and alcohol. 
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special attention is also given to students with limited profi- 
ciency in English and to students with physical disabilities. 
Some programs have introduced a student pledge to work 
toward graduation from liigh sch(')ol, to achieve a grade poim 
average of 2.0 or better, to meet college admission require- 
ments, and to apply for admission and financial aid. hamily 
involvement is stressed, and a community-based approach 
builds a sense of involvement and proprietorship of the pro- 
gram as a basis for sustaining and continuing participation. 

The following paragraphs briefly describe the nine exist- 
ing NEISP programs. 

California 

rhe i^arly Inlen ention Scholarship and Partnership Program 
in California is one of the six initial programs awarded fed- 
eral matching funds. This program begins with students in 
the fourth grade and follows them through the senior year 
of high .school. Addre.ssing the needs of disadvantaged stu- 
dents at the community le\el, the program served 7,862 
.students in 199*4-95 through coun.seling. mentoring, and 
academic .support. It does not include a scholarship com- 
ponent. 

Indiana 

Indiana was one of the first .stales to take {xiit in the federal 
program through e.stablishment of the 'I wenty-First Cenluiy 
Scholars Program. 'Fhe program's goals are to reduce the 
number of .school dropouts, increa.se preparedness for the 
job market, encourage low-income .students to enter college, 
decrea.se drug and alcohol u.se, increase individual eco- 
nomic productivity, and enhance the (juality of life. The 
program offers siipj^ort to selected eighth graders to help 
defray the co.sts of attending public or private posisecond- 
aiy institutions. Students are guaranletxl support for four 
\ears beyond high school graduation, and they may use 
the scholarships for public or private tuition. Participants 
are reciuired to pledge that they will abide by staled aca- 
demic and .social codes of conduct. 'I'Ik* program .sened 
2.()()() .students in 1995. 

MatyUiml 

.Administered under the auspices of ilie .Maiyland Higher 
Education C!oinmission. Maryland's (x)llege Preparation 





Inten ention Program pays particular aiicniion to Mar>'land 
middle school students who otherwise would not consider 
attending college; the i'>rogram thus provides a safety net of 
academic and counseling seiTices for students at risk of 
dropping out of scliool. 

Minnesota 

Minnesota's program, to be administered by the Minnesota 
Ixlucaiion Serv'ices Office, is yet to be implemented. Ser\ ices 
will be provided through local community-based and ethnic- 
specific organizations. Fourth and fifth graders who have at 
least one of five risk factors (at risk of dropping out, a mem- 
ber of a low-income W ily. first generation to attend col- 
lege, limited proficiency in Knglish, a disability) will be of- 
fered career coun.seling and other opportunities to enhance 
awarene.ss of educational employment options. 

New Mexico 

'rhe program, whose slogan is “I can dream it, I can do it,*' 
provides guaranteed financial assistance to attend public 
in.stitutions of higher learning and offers workshops and 
activities aimed at expanding the horizons of at-risk elemen- 
taiy students. It emphasizes keeping students in .school, 
improving academic performance and graduation rates, and 
encouraging college attendance and new career a.spirations. 
The program currently .ser\es 32S students. 

Rhode Island 

'rhe C^hildreiVs CTu.sade for Higher Fklucation set an early 
example as one of the first in the nation to offer educational 
inieivention sen-ices and .scholarships. Administered by a 
pri\ate nonprofit organization with no .state oversight, the 
program offers .seivices in collaboration with local commu- 
nity organizations. Students are cho.sen from neighl)orhoods 
with high concentrations of k)W-ineome families, and partic i- 
pants are recjuired to make a pledge .stating they will abide 
by slated academic and .social codes of conduct. More than 
1 t.SOO students currently partic ipate. 

Vermont 

Administered under the auspi<.es of the VcTinoiit SUickaii 
A.ssistance (lorporatiofi. ITiture Start pro\ ides a broad l)ase 
ol* sup|)ort scavices emphasizing exj'>loration of po.stsecond- 
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ar>’ cducaiional programs and career opportunities. All stu- 
dents in the program are of the first generation in their fam- 
ily to attend college. Participants must maintain a 2,8 grade 
point average or .show a 10 percent improvement for the 
jxM'iod of their involvement in the program. Financial need 
is a factor in awarding scholarships. During 1994, its first 
year the |')r()gram .ser\ed SOO students. 

Washington 

Administered by the Washington Slate 1 ligher Hducation 
Coordinating Hoard, Washington's program emphasizes a 
community-ba.sed approach for the deliveiy of support .ser- 
vices and scholarships. Ser\ ices are |'>ro\'ided in communities 
where students live, and students are expected to improve 
them.selves as well as their neighborhoods. Additionally, the 
program emphasizes intense community and famil>v parental 
involvement. Participants are reciuired to make a pledge 
stating they will abide l>y .staled academic and .social codes 
of conduct. The ISO .students who panicipaled in 1996 re- 
flecled the diversity of their communities. 

Wisconsin 

'file state formed an umbrella organization to oversee a vari- 
ety of outreach programs, including NFISP. 'Hie program’s 
general goal is to identify and provicle guidance and suppoii 
for ai-risk .students. Specifically, it provides coun.seling 
aimed at raising students’ confidence and offers follow-up 
|)rograms in collaboration with higher education institutions. 
Bilingual education is also offered as pan of the program. 



Other State Programs 

Many other states suppon one or more early interv ention 
programs. A number oi* them also submitted proposals for 
inclusion in NF'ISP but were denied funding. 'I'his sub.section 
reviews .six stale ixograms. Overall, information was gath- 
ered from over 20 .states in addition to the nine NHISP stales. 

rhe information gathered sugge.sts that. a complete census 
of .stale early intervention programs, although liighly vlesir- 
able, would be difficult to achieve for at least two reasons. 
First, such programs are disperstxl for admini.strativ e control 
acro.ss many different tv'pes of entities, for example, .state 
financial aid agtauies, departmeiits ol education, coordinat- 
ing agencies. sy.Mems of higher education instilutions, and 




even (in ihe ease of Rhode Island) a privately controlled 
foundation. Second, the programs themselves are often quite 
iransitoiy: they change purpose, sScope, and administrative 
control according to the vagaries of state funding levels and 
the ax ailai'jiliiy or withdrawal of federal matching funds, 
partisan political suppon. and other factors. 

Tw(') of the f(')llowing six programs are described in some- 
what more detail than the others because they seem to typ- 
ify many of the goals and changing fortunes of stale early 
intervention programs: Arizona's ASIMRH program and 
Hawaii's Project HOPE (with its two related programs). 



Arizona* s ASPiRE program 

The Arizona Student Program Inve.sting Resources for Edu- 
cation (ASPIRE) sets aside* tuition scholarship funds for 
Arizona public .school .students who intend to pursue po.st- 
.secondap' education. The laws that e.stablished .ASPIRE pro- 
vide .student and in.stitutional criteria, standards, and proce- 
dures for administration of the program. A selection com- 
mittee comprising nine member.s — three appointed by the 
gov ernor, three by the Arizona Commi.ssion for Po.stsecond- 
ap' ITlucation (.ACRE), and three by the .State Board of Edu- 
cation — fine-tunes the .standards for pailiciixition. The com- 
mittee determines the eligibility of .schools with the approval 
of ACd’E and develops criteria for financial need to determine 
students' eligibility for partic ipation. 

fhe legislation allows the .state treasup* to e.stablish a 
fund avlmini.stered by .ACPE! as a .source of .scholarships for 
.Students who participate in the program, 'fhe .sources of the 
fund are expec ted to be both legislative appropriations and 
private or public donations. ScTiolarshij^s for tuition are 
available to students who wish to attend any po.si.secondary 
institution in the state, with the amount determined on the 
basis of av erage tuition c'o.sts at Arizona public universities. 

.A.SPIRI'. was fashioned after ITigene Lang's I Have .A 
Hrcam program and Louisiana's 1'avior Plan (.sec- the de- 
scription following), both of which began as private invc.st- 
menis in ecluc'ation by vvvalthy philanlhropi.sts and later 
became the inspirations for larger, publicly supporlc'd en- 
deavors. A,SPIR|{'s |')i‘imap‘ goal is to encourage low-income 
elemcMiiap school students who show ac\tdemic {progress to 
remain in school and continue to post.sec ondaiy education 
L'letneniary schools throughout .Arizona compete to be dc‘s- 
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ignated as Project ASPIRE schools. Third grade students from 
the designated schools who meet the established financial 
and academic criteria are eligible to participate. 

The Arizona HoUvSe of Representatives has appropriated 
S300,000 for ASPIRE, although the legislature expects and 
reciLiires ACPE to solicit and obtain matching funds. Finan- 
cial resources for ASPIRE have not yet reached the level 
required for implementation, and it is likely that a pilot pro- 
gram will be implemented to determine v\'hether a full-scale 
program can be effective and the potential level of support 
from private and public benefactors. 

HawaiVs HOPE and related programs 

Hawaii's several early intervention programs are interrelated 
but have different emphases. They have experienced chang- 
ing levels of support related to changes in the overall econ- 
omy. The I’niversity of Hawaii (UH), a unified .system that 
includes all poslsecondary public institutions and campu.ses, 
initiated Operation Manong in 1972 to provide support ser- 
vices for disadvantaged students to ensure equal acce.ss to 
higher education. It was the first such program. 

In 198*^, the Pre-Fresliman Enrichment Project (PREP) 
started under Operation Manong, with 20 seventh graders 
invited to a summer program at the .Manoa campus. The 
Manoa campus is the re.search-oriented unit of UH, and 
PREP was begun with a federal grant to encourage F'ilipino 
aiul Native Hawaiian children to consider engineering- 
related fields. In 1989, UH a.ssumed support of the program. 

UH also operates a .statewide outreach program called Sa 
I^ua A'o'cy/// with federal funds. 'I'he i’)rograni is now in its 
fourth year and currently receives $1.2 million in federal 
money. It focu,ses mainly on Native Hawaiian children and is 
admini.stcred under the univensity s Center for Gifted and 
Talented Native Hawaiian C'hildren. Its overall goal is to raise 
the educational and career aspirations of Native Hawaiian 
children. 'Hie program offers nine components to .scliool- 
children from kindergarten through high school, ranging 
from .single-day events (.Super lain ment .Saturdays) to a 
year-round program of curricular enrichment and mentoring. 
I'ederal funding is unccMiain beyond 1997, und the cunx*nt 
state funding level of ,s hiO.OOO will be rev iewed at that time. 

IIOPI- (the Hawaiian OpporUinity Program in Ixlucation) 
is the state s largc.st commitment to early intervention to 




diuc. It has undergone significant changes in structure and 
support since its inception in 1990. At that time, the legisla- 
ture committed $1 million each year for 10 years to be set 
aside to form an endowment, the interest from which was to 
he available for scholarships to attract underrepresented mi- 
nority students to IIH. Specific groups targeted are African 
Americans (2.6 percent of the school population, 1 percent 
of UH enrollment), Filipino ( 19 percent and 8 percent, re- 
spectively), and Native Hawaiian (23 percent and 6 percent, 
respectively). The operational plan in 1991 was for HOPE to 
begin with all third graders in 15 low-income/minority 
schools and then to pren ide scholarships for them when 
they enrolled in l-H in 2001. In 1995, however, the states 
financial problems caused the legislature to terminate all 
appropriations to the HOPE endowment and to move all 
funds it had deposited in the endowment to the general 
fund to cover revenue shortages. According to UH officials, 
the .state resumed financial support for the program in 1997, 
luit at a lower level than the original commitment. 

Louisiana's Taylor program 

After speaking to a group of 1-^7 at-risk students attending 
Living.ston Middle School in New Orleans, Patrick 'laylor. a 
.self-made millionaire, was convinced that the .students 
needed to beliew they could afford college .so they would 
work hard to slay in .school. 'Taylor promi.sed a full .scholar- 
ship for tuition plus all expenses to all students who meet 
the academic standards and social ccxles of conduct required 
by the program. 

'Taylor convinced the .state of Toui.siana to adopt a .state- 
wide program known as the 'Taylor Plan. Under the plan, 
any l.ouisiana resident under the age of 18 from a family 
earning below S25. ()()() annually is eligible for a full-tuition 
scholarshiji at a .state university if he or .she takes 17.5 credit 
hours in a college preparatory curriculum, maintains at least 
a 2.5 grade point a\erage in tho.se courses, and .scores at 
lea.st 18 on the American College 'Te.si. 

New Yark*s Liberty Scholarship 
And Tart ners hip Pn^gram 

Inspired by the I I lave A l)rt‘am program. New York (ios - 
ernor Mario Cuomo in 1988 proj')osed a comprehensive plan 
to make a college education possible for all of New fork's 
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disadvaniaged students. Thus were developed the Lilx.‘rty 
Scholarships, whose purpose w'as to provide grants lo help 
pay for a student's noniuiiion college expenses at any state 
university or city university branch if the student’s family 
earned below S26,000 annually. To be eligible, students had 
to apply for a federal Pell grant and a New York Tuition 
Assistance Program grant to pay for tuition. In addition, the 
.student was required to be under 22 years of age, enter 
college within two years of receiving a high school diploma 
or GHO. and meet the re(|uiremenls for citizen.ship and resi- 
dency. 

The New York Stale LilxMly Scholarship and Partnership 
l^rogram provided .students at risk of dropping out <')f school 
with .seiTices specifically designed to keep them in school 
through high .school graduation, to encourage them to enroll 
in higher education, and/or to .secure meaningful employ- 
ment. The program also awarded grants to help colleges and 
community-based organizations .set up ct)un,seling, mentor- 
ing, and support .ser\ ices for Liberty Scholarship .students. 
New ^ork^s fi.scal problems, however, caused both the schol- 
arship and partnersliip programs to be cut from the budget 
in 1991. 



North Carolina's Legislative College 
Opportunity Program 

'rhis program, now in its third year of operation, w as e.siab- 
lished by the state legislature lo, as .stated in the 199 t law. 
“recruit new .students to enroll in college in future years w ho 
might not be able to atteml college without incentives." It 
w as preceded by the 199.^ laeshman Scholars Program, 
which offered high .school .seniors financial support lo at- 
tend t)ne of the five historically black campuses of the I’ni- 
versity of Non h Carolina. 

rhe Preshman Scholars Program was subsumed under the 
College Opportunity Program, w hich offered finaiK ial, edu- 
cational, and .soc ial suppon .sen ices to middle and high 
sc hool students to encourage improved academic perfor- 
mance and persistence, 'fhe fir.st full year’s appropriation of 
SSOO.OOO was di\ idc*d c'cjually among the* uni\ersily's 1() 
campusc's. l!ach cam[')us is rc’cjuirc'ci lo c’siablish an aclminis 
irati\c‘ unit tb.il works with .scliool cli.siricts in the* geographic 
reuion it scmacvs. 




Oklahomans Higher Learning Access Program 

'rhe original intent of the 1992 legislation that created this 
program was to establish a trust fund, the proceeds of which 
were to provide up to five years of financial assistance for 
eligible students to attend one of the state's public higher 
education institutions. Sufficient funds to establish an en- 
dowment were not appropriated, however. An appropriation 
of 5200,000 was made in FY 1995 to serve a number of stu- 
dents who were ninth graders in 1992. These students and 
their families had been informed of the program, and the 
appropriation enabled the students to carr\^ through on 
their plans to enroll in college when they graduated from 
high school. 

1'he program is need-ba.sed and al.so rc(|uires students to 
achie\e a 2.5 grade point average in high school and to meet 
beha\ ioral standards, such as refraining from drug u.se and 
criminal activity, 'fhe state legislature appropriated $1.4 mil- 
lion to provide financial a.ssistance for 636 eligible high .school 
.seniors w ho graduated in June 1996 and a similar amount for 
eligible June 1997 graduates. State officials indicate that the 
.state plans to continue funding at a level adequate to support 
the program for at least the next .several years. 
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ACADEMIC OUTREACH PROGRAMS 



Many colleges and universities, particularly those that ser\'e 
urban populations with large and growing proportions of 
minorities, are increasingly concerned about effectively serv- 
ing at-risk youth. These institutions' concerns center around 
academically serving the society that sustains them as well 
as maintaining adequate enrollment in their own interest. 

This section focuses on institutional academic outreach 
programs from three perspectiv'es. First, it discusses a 1994 
national survey of 850 institutions (Chaney, Lewis, and Farris 
199S) sponsored by the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics and an in-de[>th survx^y (Stout 1990) of the outreach 
programs of 10 institutions, and includes a brief appendix 
listing the academic outreach initiatives of 27 other colleges 
and universities. Second, it brietly describes outreach pro 
grams offered by a large public research university (Arizona 
State Tniversity) and by a prominent private university 
(l-nivcrsity of Southern California). Third, it discusses the 
concept of a .systemic interface between high schools and 
public community colleges. 

Two Surveys of Institutional Academic 
Outreach Programs 

In 1994, the T.S. ncpaitment of Education commi.ssioned 
the Survey on Frecollcgiate Programs for Disadvantaged 
Students at Higher Fxlucation Institutions. The survey was 
conducted through the post.secondaiy education cjuick- 
information system, a specialized .sampling of the compre- 
hensive Integrated Po.st.secondan Education Data System 
operated by the National Center for Education .Stati.stics. This 
survey c.xemiilifies the definition tT academic outreach used 
in this report in that it “concentrated on prccollcgiate pro- 
grams that arc operated by higher education in.stitution.s, 
although the spon.sor of the program might be outside the 
institution (.such as the federal government or a private 
iastitution)" (C'haney, Lewis, and Farris I99S. p. 3). 

A total of 813 institutions provided information about 
their largest (in terms of funding) prccollcgiate program for 
disadv antaged .students (Chaney. Lew is. am.1 lairris 1995, 
p. 5"). I'hc .study found that abt)ui one-third <32 percent) of 
the surveyed in.siitutions offered at least one program for 
jirecollcgiate students in 1993-9 t and that, among those 
institutions. 31 jHarent li.sted I'pvvard Hound as the large.si 
program ( p. “"). 
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The institutions noted that the top three program goals 
were “increasing the likelihood of the students' attending 
college (78 percent), increasing general academic skills de- 
velopment (67 percerit), and increasing retention in or com- 
pletion of high school (64 percent)" (p. iii). Ti e majority of 
the students participating in the programs were high school 
students (64 percent), with junior high school students ac- 
counting for the next largest group (25 percent) (p. 39). Stu- 
dents in the institutions’ largest programs were most likely to 
he from low-income families (68 percent), female (59 per- 
cent), and African American (39 percent) or HLspanic (29 
percent) (pp. 31-32). 

'rhe 260 institutions with precolleginte programs .served 
317.400 students in 1993-94 (p. 1 1) and involved approxi- 
mately 9,600 faculty and 13,500 students who worked with 
the program (p. l4). 'fhe sample of 850 surv'eyed institutions 
was constructed to represent the total of 3.470 iastitutions in 
the cjuick-information sy.stem roster of two- and four-year 
colleges and universities. 

'I’he sun ey was purely de.scriptive rather than analytical 
or comparatiw. Nonetheless, it prov ides useful normative 
information about the scope (numbers of .students serv ed, 
program .staff, and ,so on) of the large.si precollegiate pro- 
grams of academic outreach operated across the country'. 

In the other survey analyzed for this report. Stout ( 199b) 
reviewed the findings of a survey of 10 urban four-year col- 
leges and univ ersities actively engaged in outreach programs 
for minority youth. The in.stitulions, judged to be relatively 
succe.ssful in recruiting and graduating such v'outh, are 
brooklyn (k)llege. California State I’niversity at Dominguez 
Hills. Florida International I’niversity. Florida Slate I niver- 
siiy. .Memphis State I’niversity. Temple I'niversity. Tnivensity 
of California at Los Angeles, rniversiiy of New Mexico. 
Tniversity of 'Fexas at Id Faso, and W'ayne Stale I'niversity. 

In reviewing the.se 10 in.slitut ions' efforts at early interven- 
tion. .Stout compared them to a three-part strategic frame- 
work (W'hiteley and Lacy 1985). The first strategy is a "talent 
.search " that identifies and recruits the mo.si able minority 
students. 'Fhe .second .strategy is "metlialion. " in which the 
college or university offers specialized programs for under- 
prepared minority youth to enable them to siux eed in the 
higher txiucaiion environment. The tliirtl strategy lends to 
focus on in.stitutional .self-interest and a.ssumes that the rela- 
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tive decline in the pool of nonminority youth nged 18 to 22 
will necessitate a search for new clientele. The rapidly grow- 
ing pool of minority youth presents an obvious opportunity, 
especially for urban institutions surrounded by public school 
systems becoming predominantly attended by historically 
underrepresented racial and ethnic groups. It is to the insti- 
tution's advantage if it can succeed in helping local schools 
increase retention and graduation. In addition, the higher 
education institution is w'ell ser\*ed if it can help the neigh- 
borhood schools increase the academic aptitude and 
achie\ ement of their minority graduates. 

All the foregoing strategies involve proactiN'c academic 
outreach; the 10 institutions surveyed share six overall 
lure.s" that assist in successfulh* recruiting and graduating 
minority youth: 

1. Minority groups' achievement is view’ed as a problem 
with preparation rather than a racial problem. 

2. Campus eiwironment is a critical factor in students' in- 
volvement and sLicce.ss. 

3. Small numbers of niinoriU' faculty and limited in\'ol\*e- 
ment in equal oj)poilunit>- pn\grams by all faculty mem- 
bers are problems needing urgent attention. 

t. rhe administration is visil)ly committed to academic 
outreach. 

S. Strategies for promoting the .succe.ss of minority .students 
(in predominantly white institutions) or for promoting 
the .success of all students (in multicultural institutions) 
are comprehensixe and sy.stematic rather than frag- 
mented and sporadic. 

(). 'fhe mo.st progress has occurred in universities where 
institutional commitment and good educational practices 
are enhanced by favorable .state policy (Stout 1990). 

The academic outreach programs of the urban institutions 
.surveyed can be classified as three types: ( I) unilateral, or 
controlled predominantly by the in.stitution. (2) in.stitutional 
a.ssistance or organization of community programs, and (3l 
collaboration w ith the public sector (Stour 1990). I'he first 
t\ jx‘ usually imoK es talent searches similar to, for example, 
the institutes offered by Wayne State I nixersity and Cali 
fornia State fniwrsity at Domingue/ Hills to .students as 
young as 9 as well as their j'larents. Both unixersities also 
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mounted ‘'early outreach'’ programs to inform talented youth 
al)out opportunities to attend college (Memphis State and 
rCLA also offered such programs). 

Several universities, including Temple, rCL\, and Florida 
International I'niversity, worked closely with community 
minorit)’ advocacy groups on the common goals of recruit- 
ing minority youth. I’CLA. Temple, .Memphis State, and 
California State I’niversity-Dominguez Hills fo.stered collabo- 
ration with the public sector, especiall)' with school ,syslems 
and local community colleges. 

The scope of institutional outreach in this sample and 
across the nation is “relatively .small" as a result of, among 
other factors, “the historic divi.sion of re.sponsibility across 
K-12. community college, and university mi.ssions" (Stout 
1990. p. 30). This “historic division" is beginning to erode, 
however, and the wide range of academic outreach activ ities 
reviewed in the appendix to this report may signal the rapid 
expansion of such programs. Another indication that aca- 
demic outreach is expanding is now found on the Internet. 
1'he Ac ademic Outreach homepage on the World Wide Web 
lists sev eral examples of school-college collaboration.* 'Fhe 
main thru.st of the contents pertains to school-college collabo- 
ration in distance education and in joint teacher training proj- 
ects. but several early intervention projects are found under 
the headings “c'ommunity and tvv'o-year colleges" and "K-12." 

One of the problems in assessing the actual scope of 
academic outreach is the lack of a reliable national .sun ey of 
such activities. Fhe clo.sest found to .such a rescnirce are two 
directories, the first, published by the American Council on 
I'.ducation, a direclorv’ of ('ollege and university programs, 
projects, and .services for historically underrepre.sented stu- 
dents (Mint/. 1993). and the .second a more recent directoiy 
[Hibli.shed by the American As.sociation for Higher Hducation 
(Wilbur and Lambert 1996). 'fhe range of activities among 
the more than 800 colleges and universities li.sted in ACE's 
directorv' is veiy broad; more than s() institutions offer at 
least one or more programs that are clearly “academic out- 
reach" as defined earlier. Hlie appendix contains descrip- 
tions ol' 33 programs in 2"’ in.stitutions deemed representa- 
tive ol [\w extreiiH'ly w ide range of outreach progmms — not 
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including particijxition in the federal TRIO programs, which 
are discussed earlier.) The programs included in the appen- 
dix are clearly uniciue. In the aggregate, they illustrate the 
creative and diverse efforts in this burgeoning field.* AAHE's 
director^’ focuses on school-io-collcge partnerships but also 
covers many other types of early inter\'cntion programs re- 
lated to such partnerships. 

Two Institutional Examples of Academic Outreach 

This subsection describes the variety and range of academic 
outreach programs at two large urban universities. The pur- 
poses of these descriptions are to demonstrate that such pro- 
grams can originate from almost any entity within the institu- 
tion and pursue any kind of goals for early inteivention, and 
that the diverse and diffuse nature of the programs makes 
in.stitutional coordination exceedingly difficult. Some pro- 
grams emanate from a single academic department, others 
from larger academic units like professional colleges. Still 
others are initiated by relatively' small administrative units 
within .student affairs; some involve much larger units or a 
combination of various-size units. Funtling also varies widely. 
Both universities have federal TRIO ir^stiiutional programs, 
but other programs may he funded by in.stiuitional. private, 
.state, or civic organizations or by foundations or by any com- 
bination of these sources. Still others operate almo.st entirely 
on volunteer help donated by faculty, .staff, and.'or .students. 

( iiven tliis bewildering variety of origins, goals, and fund- 
ing, it is not surpri.sing that, to llie iK’st of our knowledge, 
no single .source of information is available about all aca- 
demic outreach programs in either in.stilution. Any large uni- 
versity is e.s.sentially a conglomerate of .se\eral admini.strative 
domains, many of which are only loosely coordinated with 
one another or. at the very lea.st. pursue separate g(»als with 
little incentiw to collaborate. 'Fhe separation Ix’tween aca- 
demic and .student affairs programs has always existed to 
some degree in higher education institutions. And compe- 
tition among ac ademic units mitigates against coordina- 
tion. I'or example*, a foundation may recjuest proposals lor 
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funding lo identify and recruit area minority youth who 
demonstrate high academic promise in mathematics and 
science. The academic unit that wins the grant would ha\^e 
little incentive to share potential students with such rare 
talent w ith other departments. The final section of this report 
<liscu.sses the benefits of. prospects for, and strategies for 
increasing coordination within an institution. 

No claim is made for the representativeness or general iz- 
ability of these programs to other institutions. The tw'o uni- 
\ ersities w'ere selected mainly for convenience and access. 

All of the coauthors w'ere located at one of the institutions 
during the drafting of the manu.script, and one of the coau- 
thors had .strong ties to the other institution. Both institutions 
are Re.search I universities located in ver>^ large metrt^politan 
areas that are natural breeding grounds for academic out- 
reach to at-risk youth. 

Ne\ eilheless, the tv\*o institutions differ significantly in 
some w'ays. Arizona State I'niversity is publicly controlled, 
the Tniversity of Southern California privately controlled. 

ASr is located in suburban 'lempe in a middle-cla.ss residen- 
tial area, I’SC in urban Los Angelos at the center of the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. ASl' s outreach is to a w ide geo- 
graphic region, while I 'SC is clo.ser to its at-risk neighbors. 

De.scripiions of the outreach programs for the two univer- 
sities vaiy in lev el of detail. All information in the descrip- 
tions came from program publications and or personal com- 
munications with program .staff. The descriptions do not 
offer a comprehensive overview of outreach programs in 
either in.stitution; they were .selected lo illu.strate the range of 
academic outreach in lhe.se two univ ersities. 

Outreach programs at Arizona State University 

• a Ca)Uc^c Iklucation (AC^E). AC>H provides com- 
munity college and high .scIkk^I students an opportunity to 
interact vv ith faculty, .staff, and advisers during five weeks 
on campus in the summer. The program offers workshops 
in edut alional succe.ss and .social activities, and gives stu- 
dents an oppoitunity lo live in residential halls. Partici- 
pants must have completed I'nglish lOl or the etjuivalent. 

• I'dculty Auih(iss({(lc»y. The Arizona Boaixl of Regents im- 
plememed tlie I'aculty Amba.ssatlors program to helj^ 
disseminate information about changes in admissions 
rc(|uirements at.d information about the preparation of 
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college-hound students. The program offers the .seivices 
of university faculty to area high schools and encourages 
a dialogue between high school and university educators. 

It is no longer funded by the Arizona Board of Regents 
but continues as a imb'ensity initiative staffed by faculty 
volunteers. 

• Financial Aid and Academic Plafining (FAAP). FAAP is 
responsible for assisting students and their paients in the 
.selection of high school courses and for providing infor- 
mation about available financial assistance. The program 
conducts school, home, and community workshops, serv- 
ing 75 schools and reaching approximately 40,000 stu- 
dents annually. 

• Hispanic Mother-Daughter Program. Recruiting 50 
mother-daughter teams per semester, the Hispanic 
Mothcr-Daught(.‘r Program orients eighth graders (students 
must be in the eighth grade when they enter the program) 
and their mothers to higher education. It emphasizes the 
preparation and commitmcml required for scholastic 
achievement, the characteristics of campus life, the bene- 
fits of exploring various careers, and the development of 
.^elf-esteem. Offering programs aimed at the enhancement 
of Hispanic parental commitment to higher education, the 
program prov ides a su]>poil network of .school counselors, 
community leaders, and profe.ssional role models. 

• Parents as Partners. This program promotes the notion 
that parents are their children's first and most important 
teachers. T'hrough program-sponsored activities for par- 
ents at community agencies, parents learn to function as 
siK'cessful advocates of education, to create a lionie envi- 
ronment that reinforces and expands learning, to commu- 
fiicate with teachers, and to evaluate curricula. Parents as 
Partners is cocM’dinated with privately financed and com- 
nninity-spon.sored i)rograms. 

• Seamless W'vh. riie .Seamless Web project fosters achieve- 
ment for ethnic" minority graduates from disadv antaged 
social and academic bac kgrounds. It identifies 120 
{"promising ethnic minority .students in grades 1 1 and 12, 
provides financial, academic, and other types of .suj)port 
services through two years of ComnuK.ity college, and 
selects 2s of the highest-achieving students to receive 
support througli the completion of their master s and 
doctoral degrevs. 
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• ycsishills. 'lestskilLs. a 15- week course for high school 
sophomores, prepares students to take the standardized 
tests necessan' for college admission and/or scholarships. 

It familiarizes students with the format of the PSAT, SAT. 
and ACT. Implemented in 25 .schools, Test.skills operates 
throtigh a variety of commtinity-hased .social ser\ace 
agencies. 

• I iicicrgrciduate admissions projects. The Office of Under- 
graduate Programs at ASU spon.sors .several programs 
aimed at recruiting underrepresented .students from area 
high .schools. .S//cce.s'.s' Express is a series of on-campus 
visits to Maricopa County high .schools who.se .student 
populations are significantly underrej')re.senied in higher 
education. The program includes motivational speakers, 
academic pre.sentations, and campus totirs. EXCEL is a 
recruitment program for the top 10 percent of Arizona 
high school students. It includes a three-credit -hour cla.ss. 
workshops, campus tours, and the experience of living 
on campus. The Minority Parents Outreach Committee is 
a committee of the .\SU Parents A.s.soeiation that provides 
.support for parents of .\sr minority .students and assists 
in outreach activities. 

• [pirard Eoitml. ASU s Upward Hound program, a feder- 
all>- funded TRIC.) program designed to increase the aca- 
demic skills and motivational levels of low-income high 
school .students and potential fir.st-generation college 
.students, provides ‘college .simulation*' through a six- 
week summer residential program that includes tutoring, 
advisement, coun.seling, and enrollment in college-credit 
courses. Pligihle students are fir.st-seme.ster high school 
juniors at the time of admission. Participants must demon- 
■strate financial need and the ability to benefit from po.st- 
secondaiy education. About 1 10 .students participate in 
ASU Upward Hound each year. 

• AljiehrUlp,e. Algebriclge is an accelerated math program for 
seventh and eighth graders developed by the ('ollege 
Hoard and the Kducational 'fe-sting .Service. 1'he c'urricu- 
lum. developed and offered in collaboration with ASU 
matli facultv . introduces studenls to algebraic thinking 
and preixuvs them to succeed in high .scT.ciol algebra 
courses. The program is used in 55 Arizona elementaiy 
schools , lul two c'ommunity-based organizations and 

c urrenth involv es approximatelv’ <S.OOn students. 





Arizona Mathematics, Engineenng, Science Achievement 
(MESA) program. MESA is designed to develop a pool of 
minority high school students who are academically pre- 
pared to enter postsecondary math, engineering, or sci- 
ence programs. Participation begins in junior high school, 
with students selected through the use of a math interest 
survey. Services include peer tutoring and academic 
workshops on taking tests, critical thinking, and .study 
skills. Students must maintain at least a 2.50 grade point 
average in required math, science, and English cla.sses. 
Summer Bridge Mhiority Engineering Program (MEP). 

This program is aimed at reducing the dropout rale of 
beginning engineering .students by enrolling prospectiv e 
freshmen in a two-week residential bridge program. The 
focus is on prospective minority .students in the College 
of Engineering and Applied Sciences (CEAS), who have 
traditionally experienced high dropout rates. The program 
wt)rks in conjunction with the academic departments of 
CEAS to offer .students a comprehensive evaluation of 
their Licademic accomplishments and goals. It provides 
tutorial .services to minority .students ha.sed on their needs 
and offers mandatory' academic adv'i.sement and peer 
counseling. MEP is operated in conjunction with the 
Coalition to Increa.se Minority Degrees; it al.so sf)on.soi\s 
the Sun Devil Summer Bridge Program, which is a five- 
week program offering courses in technical communica- 
tions and an introduction to engineering, 

Math-Science Honors Program. 'Ehe Math-.Science Honors 
Program is designed to address a shoiiage of minority 
students in academic fields requiring a strong ha.se in 
mathematics and .science. Minority high .school .students 
are .selected for participation based on their grades in 
science and math courses, their teachers' recommenda- 
tions, and personal inteiviews. They earn university credit 
in math and science classes, (bourses are offered in two 
five-week .sessions and one eight-week .summer .session. 
Tutoring and suppon .sen'ices are al.so provided. 

VCwmm in Applied Science and Engineering ( WISE). In 
1995, the 0?llege of Imgincering and Applied .Sciences at 
.\sr began a deliberate eff(Mt to recruit, ixaain, and grad- 
uate female .students. W ISE, a .summer [program targeting 
lemak' high .sc1kk)1 students and their teachers, gives 
precollege .students a hands-on introduction to caigineer- 
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ing and technology. Funded through grants from the Col- 
lege of Engineering and Applied Sciences and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, WISE encourages high school 
students to consider engineering and science majors 
when they enter college. 

• Co)}CHtrent Fjirollment Program. This large-scale program 
enables high school students in the Phoenix metropolitan 
area to take courses in high .school that also earn up to 
two years of credit at ASU. Offered through Rio Salado 
Community College (one of the colleges in the Maricopa 
County Community College District), the program invoh es 
all six Tempe I'nion high .schools plus 12 other metropoli- 
tan area high .schools. Students, who are typically honor 
students already enrolled in college preparatory' programs, 
enter ASl’ as tran.sfer students rather than first-time fre.sh- 
men. The program enrolls oxer 2.000 students per year. 

• Promise of Progress (!K)P>. Founded in January 1997 by 
an .^,sr undergraduate .student, POl^ is a mentoring pro- 
gram aimed at .\frican- American male junior and .senior 
high .school students. Modeled after the highly successful 
100 Black Men of America program, ASr\s program 
matches A.Sr students with the younger students, much 
like a Big Brother program. .ASr mentoring students bring 
tile younger African-American male .students on campu.s: 
the one-on-one mentoring capitalizes on the narrow gen- 
eration gap helw en ASl' undergraduates and junior and 
senior high .school students. 

Outreach programs at the University 

Of Soatherti California 

• liclucational i’alent Search Program. F’l Sl^ helps partici- 
panls develop the academic and motivational skills neces- 
sary to become better students, graduate from high 
school or obtain a Cild), and enr(>ll in college. IHSP is a 
TKK) program funded by a grant from the l'..S. DOE. U 
serves 1.200 .students from south central Los .Angeles and 
Inglewood. Eligible students mu.st attend one of 13 desig- 
nated junior high schools and high .schools or must li\e in 
one of three designated housing }’>rojec'ts. I^irlicipation in 
the jirogram, w hic h j^ro\ ides a \ariety of ac ademic and 
soc ial serx ices. is Iree. 

• Joint FtlncatUmal Ih'ofcct (//:79. |l-P is a partnership of 
rS(] and sexen local elementary schools, a middle school. 







a high school, an adult school, a nearby learning center, 
senior centers, and area health-care facilities. It offers 
teaching, tutoring, coun.seling, and health-care assistance 
to area residents, and provides practical and academic 
experiences for more than 1,400 USC students each year, 
use students receive credit for participation in one of 
four programs: the teachers assistant program, the men- 
tors program, health programs, and minicourses. 

• Seighhorhood Academic Initiative. The Neighborhood 
Academic Initiative delivers educational and social services 
to low-income, minority students and families residing in 
communities contiguous to USC. It administers five related 
jirograms: the USC Precollege Enrichment Academy, the 
Pamily Development Institute, the Outreach Program, the 
Retention Program, and the Research and Develoj^meni 
Program. The initiativ’e provides financial a.s.si.stance and 
work.shops on academic and personal i.ssues. including 
academic advising, tutoring, and counseling. The program 
also includes a self-a.ssessmeni component. 

• Xorman Toplnng Studoit Aid Fund. N'1\SAI* is a .student- 
.supported. .student-run .scholarship program for low- 
income -Students living in the communities close.st to U.SC. 
Students are retjuired to perform at lea.si 20 hours of com- 
munity .service per .semester working in local .schools as 
tutors, peer coun.selors, playground aides, and teacher s 
aides. 

• I\vr (kiunseling Frogram. I'SCr.s Peer C.ounseling Pro- 
gram is funded through the Office of .'Xdmissions. It (b- 
CLi.ses on recruiting students from targeted high schools in 
neighborhoods adjacent to the USC campus. USC students 
spend 10 to 20 hours per week helping minoritv and 
nonlraditional .students apply to college and secure finan- 
cial aid. Peer counselors interact witli high .school coun- 
.selors to provide information to .students about access to 
the t ’nix ersiiy of California. C'alifornia State Universiiy, 
private colleges and universities in the stale, and the 
California community colleges. 

• Student Committee on Admi.ssions and Recruitment. 
.SCOAK gives pre.seniaiions to local high .school students 
to hc‘lp educate them about what is needled to pursue a 
degree in higher education. .SCOAR volunteers g'\e the 
presentations; many of them also guide cam[^us tours. 
Studcails can choose to tour residence halls, libraries, and 
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other campus locations; they can have lunch with USC 
students, sit in on a class, or meet with an academic 
adviser. 

Upward Bound project. In operation since 1977, USC’s 
nationally recognized Upward Bound program concen- 
trates on serving 132 low-income, first-generation stu- 
dents betw^een the ages of 13 and 19, including those 
who may be physically challenged. All services are pro- 
vided free to eligible students, who must be enrolled in 
one of the designated high schools, meet the require- 
ments for income, and/or be potential first-generation 
college students. The prograni offers advice about admis- 
.sions and financial aid, preparation for testing, and aca- 
demic advising. Students live on campus for six weeks. 
Building Relationships to Insure Greater Educational 
Success. BRIDGES is a Community Enterprise project ad- 
ministered through the Entrepreneur Program in USC s 
School of Business Administration. Each program iteration 
lasts tw o years, during wiiich USC undergraduate busi- 
ness students volunteer to mentor se\^enth and eighth 
graders from a local middle school. School administrators 
and program coc^rdinators identify and select BRIDGES 
students in the seventh grade. The program encom- 
pa.s.ses recreational, educational, and entrepreneurial 
experiences. 

) oitng Entrepreneur Program. YEP is a Community Enter- 
prise project administered through the Entrepreneur Pro- 
gram in US(7s School of Busine.ss Administration. The 
year-long program begias during the .summer and contin- 
ues through the school year. It provides entrepreneurial 
training and mentoring relationships for high .school .stu- 
dents in the community; with a.ssistance from MBA candi- 
dates, YEP .studeriis start and manage their own small 
businesses. 

Exploration of Architecture. The I'xploration n\' Archi- 
tecture program is a one- or three-week summer residen- 
tial program that offers a variety of activities related to 
the .sividy and practice of architecture. USC] faculty and 
students act as studio advisers to about 60 high .school 
students fnaii across the counliy. 10 of whom are dis- 
a\.lvanlaged youths sponsored through .scholarships. Par- 
ticipants complete a design projec t and t(Hir areas of ar- 
chitectural signific;mce in Los Angeles. 
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♦ Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achieveynent,MES\ 
aims to motivate and prepare at-risk high school and 
younger students to pursue math-based college education 
and careers. It provides field trips, speakers, weekly meet- 
ings, study support, summer programs, and competitions. 
Teachers who participate benefit from advice on the cur- 
riculum, program materials, and specialized training. 

♦ Marketplace in the Schools. The Entrepreneur Program 
and KIJSC (USC's radio station) are currently developing, 
in conjunction with the history-social science consultant 
for the Los Angeles County Office of Education, a curricu- 
lum program based on Marketplace, KUSC's nationally 
distributed business news program designed to enhance 
the study of economics in 12th grade. The curriculum 
consists of five modules corresponding the five broad 
economic areas defined in the California History-Social 
Science Framework for Grade 12. 

♦ Prc-Collcgc Slimmer Art Program. The Pre-College 
Summer Art Program is a Saturday-only art program de- 
signed to give high school artists the opportunity for 
hands-on study with profe,ssional artists. The program 
la.sts for IS weeks and allows participants to show their 
work in a public arena. All .students enrolled in public 
high schools within a five-mile radius of LiSC are eligible 
to jxirticipate. 

♦ Educational Excellence for C'.bildren with Enrironmental 
Limitations. This program is a partnership involving de- 

\ elopers, local .schools, and U,SC\s ,School of Fklucation 
that .seeks to build a clo.ser link among liome, .school, and 
community ser\ ices. It pro\ ides precollege educational 
preparation, .social .seiA’ice referrals, and college financial 
assi.siance for children from low-income housing located 
near the campus. The complex, opened in 1992 in .south 
Los Angeles, houses 42 tenant.s and will .serve 80-plus 
children. Doctoral interns .seive as on-site tutors for the 
children. .Students who graduate from high .school and 
meet the minimum college entrance retiuirements are 
eligible to earn sc holarships to I -SC. 

♦ ( 'CV High School Inteniship Program. Tniwisity C'ompiu- 
ing .Services (I’CS) offers a six-week paid internship to 12 
local high .school .students. Participants are cho.sen after 
coasideraiion of recommendations submitted by high 

.sc hool administrators, 'flie program prov ides .students 
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with hands-on experiences designed to highlight educa- 
tional opportunities and careers in computer technology. 
vStudents parlicij')ate in training workshops and work 
within the computing facility. Divided inio six separate 
internship c\cles. the program is operational year round. 

• I pirarcl Bound Mathematics a>id Science Regional Center. 
In addition to the unhersitywide Upward Bound pro- 
gram, the uni\ersity also offers the Upward Bound 
Mathematics and Science Regional Center, a tliree-year- 
old federally funded program offering intense mathemat- 
ics and science instruction to 50 students. Participants 
reside at USC while attending cla,sses, conducting 
re.search in laboratories, or working as interns at local 
corporations. Idigihle students mu.st meet Upward 
Bound s requirements for income and/or he potential 
first- generation college students. Faculty from both USC 
atul the Los Angeles Unified School Di.strict are instruc- 
tors. Students have contact with undergraduate and grad- 
uate students who are preparing to enter careers in math- 
ematics and science. 

• (SC Minority Engineering Program. 'I'he Minority Fn- 
gineering Program at USC' is (me of the oldest and mo.st 
successful early intenention programs in California. Its 
aim is to recruit minority .students to engineering and 
.science programs by offering financial assi.stance and 
academic support .seiwices. Fstablished in 1975, the pro- 
gram prc.sently enrolls nearly 100 African-Ainerican, 
lli.spank'. and American Indian .students from across the 
coLintiy. It offers tutoring, a computer lab, opportunities 
for networking, financial aid, coun.seling. and other .ser- 
vices, aiul includes a re.sic.lential summer bridge program 
for incoming freshman and transfer .students. 

Community College Academic Outreach 

Kver since junior colleges added \'ocati()nal-le( hnical educa- 
tion t(^ their original focus on the transfer program, the.se 
two-year in.siituiions lune reached out to many constituen- 
cies in their communities. In the 19(i()s, public community 
colleges were the leaders in remedial or (omjK’nsalory pro- 
grams inlend(‘d to bring underjavpared suidtaits to colU*- 
giate academic aduexcaiient. .More leceiitK', (ommunity 
(dlleges ha\e been active in early intervention in a wide 
V aric‘t\ of w a\ s. 
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Mcniy community colleges are noiv derelopin^ creative 
early hitenvutioji programs designed to identify stu- 
dents from elementaty and seco)idafy schools who lack 
motivadon or ade^juate preparation for college. V?ese 
programs have been designed to provide additional 
assistance after school or dwing the summer. Some 
hare featured early placement testing paired with spe- 
cialized instruction. Othet's are geared toward specific 
curricula. All of them closely link parents, partnei^hips 
irith the schcKils. and involvement with the community 
(Mulder 1991, p. 33). 

Often, the programs au as '*l'>ndges ' and are of short dura- 
tion, such as summer orientation programs. Many such acti\’- 
ities are similar to the tyjK\s of academic* outreach programs 
offered by many four-year colleges and uni\ ersities. For ex- 
ample, at Lake Michigan College, a community college in 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, inner-city high school students 
who have been promised scholarships to the college upon 
graduation are sponsored indi\ idually by volunteer faculty 
and staff.* 

Sponsors are re.Kponsihle for contacting their students at 
least once a month. Ihe students spend time at the col- 
lege and attend summer camps and various programs 
during the school year to complement their regular 
school activities, . . . The program has been adopted hy 
several other community colleges in Michigan and 
Illinois (Muklev 1991. p. 33). 

In general, however, community c'olleges* most outstand- 
ing contribution to early inten ention and academic outreach 
has l)cen in in.stitutionali/.ing such efforts by establishing on- 
campus c‘ducation;il facilities and programs for youth of high 
school age. 'Hie.se initiatiws are pai1 of the .school-college 
collaboration nu nement and have a wide \ ariety of names: 
"1+1." middle college, urban pailnership. among others. 

Most of the init^ali^ es in\olve arrangements between a c'om- 
muniiy collc-ge dislrii't and one or more l(K*al school dis- 
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I riels, usually in a large metropolitan area. Some states, how 
ever, have also developed collaboration programs. An out- 
standing example is the Running Start program in Wash- 
ington, which was mandated in 1992. 

By enrolling ui Running Start, eligible 11th and 12th 
grade students can take college-level Cannes at commu- 
nity and technical colleges for which they receive both 
high school and college credits, openitig the possibility 
to receive a high school diploma and an associate's 
degree simultafieously. After the hill passed, a two-year 
pilot program was launched involving five Washi)igton 
community colleges that developed and implemented 
the program in their districts. ... In the fall of 1990, 
students from 36 high schools e} trolled in the pilot. 
Following the successful pilot project, the state's remain- 
ing 22 community colleges and five technical colleges 
(Opened their doon to Rtnining Stati students. In the fall 
of 1994. statewide enrollment reached 5,334 {Co]\\eW 
1995. p. 8). 



'rhe urban community colleges, however, have mainly 
dewloped academic outreach programs as school-college 
collaborative arrangements initiated within a metropolitan 
area rallier than originating from .stale government or siale- 
Ie\el governing or coordinating boards. These bridging pro- 
grams generally fall into two categories: the “middle college” 
or “2+2” type (although a variety of names are u.sed) and the 
urban partnership. 

Hie concept of middle college began at La Guardia Com- 
munity Cx)llege in Long Island (aly, New York, about 20 
years ago. Lhe term “is meant to indicate ‘an institution be- 
tween high .school and college.* Middle college high .schools 
are essentially alternative schools for problem students, are 
ba.sed at colleges, and, to vaiying degrees, draw on llie re- 
sources of the ho.st college” (Gitman 1995, p. 6). A typical 
c.xample of the La (iuardia model middle college is Bur- 
lington County Alternative High School, hou.sed in the Bur- 
lington Caiimty Community C>oIlege in Pemberton, New 
kasey. Students, who l\ pic ally have had ac ademic and be- 
havioral problems in their regular high sc hool .settings, c an 
conijiletc* their high .school work on the college campus and 
take collc’gc* c'our.sc*s at the same lime. “Hie state s Depart- 




merit of Education is now using federal grant funds to estab- 
lish similar schools linked to higher education institutions. 

So far, seven are based at community colleges, and negotia- 
tions are being held for other sites” (Gitman 1995, p. 6). A 
variation on this model is the Alternative High School Center 
on the campus of the Chemeketa Community College in 
Salem, Oregon. It has more than 100 students in grades 9 
through 12 from eight local high schools. 

Chcmvkcta offers a rcf^idar high school cliplotna, hut 
unlike the middle colleges, many students return to 
their home high schools once they regain their educa- 
tional foothold. 'We key distinction of the Chemeketa 
program is that its alternatire students do not take col- 
lege cou/ses iGiimim 1995, p. 7). 

Although the La Guardia model was originated for “prob- 
lem .students" and has spawned many middle colleges with 
similar purpo.ses, goals and clienteles ,ser\ed were diffused 
as the concept spread across the country'. For example. 
Gateway High School on the campus of Gateway Com- 
munity College in Phoenix, Arizona, is one of .several in the 
Maricopa (bounty C'ommuniiy College l^istrict. It currently 
enrolls over 200 .students w ho are l>y no means predomi- 
nantly ‘ problem" students. It is simply an alternative pro- 
gram that allows motivated ‘‘.students 16 to 21 to enter the 
lalx)r force in technical and health career areas or to pursue 
post.secon clary educ*ation" (.Maricoj‘)a Ckniimunity 1995. p. 1 ). 
Students can recei\ e high .school and college credits simulta- 
neously, and it is po.ssible for them to earn a high .school 
diploma and an associate degree at the .same lime. 

In Las \’egas, the Community College of Southern Nevada 
lias joined with the local high school district to alleviate 
overcrow cling in the rapidly growing high .schools and at the 
same time encourage more students to earn a diploma tind 
go on to j■x)st.sec‘onclaly education. In S^' 1995-96, this effort 
began “with *^5 students at a new high school on the col- 
leges main campus" (Leahy 1996, p. A5*t). One motivation 
for the initiative is to .save money by building facilities that 
tan be shared by both the school and the college. 'Lhe ulti- 
mate cle\ eloj”)ment of such middle t'olleges may hh\r and 
perluips obliterate* the distiiu tion between high .schools and 
community ct 'lieges. 
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The other principal type of school-community college 
collaboration that im'olves early inters ention is the “urban 
partnership. " The partnerships began in 1983 as a Ford 
Foundation-supported series or initiatives focused on allevi- 
ating problems of articulation and transfer between commu- 
nity colleges and four-year institutions. By 1987; 

. . . although school -college [)af1nerships were not a 
formal component of the anginal . . . clesigfi, tuo-year 
colleges tended to collaborate with schools almost as 
cftefi as they did with colleges. If more at-risk youths 
were ei entnally to receire postsecondaty degrees, two- 
year colleges argued, it was essential to identify and 
SHppoii promising yoiuigstos early ( Donovan and 
Schaier-Peleg 1995, p. I). 

In 1 988-89. school district personnel were invited to join the 
initiatives, and in 1991 tlie headquarters of the National 
('enter for Urban Paitnersliips was established on the cam- 
j')us of ih'onx Community College. One of the four ta.sks the 
center asks participating urlxin con>(mia to undertake relates 
directly to early intervention and academic outreach. “'leams 
will dewloj') .strategic I'jians to help significant numbers of 
underserved, urban students prepare for and attain postsec- 
ondaiy degrees* iDoncn an and Schaier-Peleg I99S, p. 3). 

CTirrently, the center sjxMi.sors ixuinershiiys in 16 cities 
from Seattle to .Miami and from New York to Santa Ana. 
California, .\mong them is the Phoeni.x 1'hink 'lank, which 
was originalh' formed in 1988 “to ensure that Phoenix urban 
students enter, reenter, and remain in school until their ma.\- 
imum learning potential and goals are realized’* (Beauchamj') 
199 1. p. 10). Among tiie projects the 'Fhink Tank helps to 
coordinate is Achieving a (College Fducalion. a '2+2+2 * pro- 
gram that articulates the junior and senior years in Phoenix 
high schools with freshmai'i and sophomore years on .Mari- 
cojxi Coiviiminily (iollege District campuses with the uj')per- 
dix ision baccalaureate program at ;\ri/ona Stale I nixersity. 
*rhe rhink Tank also helps coordinate Arizona Stale I'ni- 
xca^iiy's Hispanic Mt)tliei-Daughtcr Program and I pxxard 
b( )uiul 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 




In the 1992 reauihorization of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. Congress recognized evaluation as the mechanism by 
which the worth, and eventual future, of publicly supported 
early inten ention strategies will be determined. Con.se- 
quently. a.s.sessment of early inter\'ention programs places 
the educator or policy maker in a dilemma. While a posi- 
tive program e\ aluation is powerful ammunition in the bat- 
tle for funding and community support, a negative assess- 
ment can damage a program beyond repair. The lack of 
coordination among the varied early inten ention programs 
has yielded operational definitions of success that var\' sig- 
nificantly and further complicate evaluation. Consequently, 
ex'aluations of early intervention programs are rare and. for 
the most part, not generalizable. Tpward Bound, the most 
extensi\e and widely recognized 'fRlO program, has been 
the sul')ject of most of the these evaluations. This .section 
pre.sents, witlicnit criticjiie of methodology, the findings of 
five evaluative studies of I 'pward Bound. 

1. Burkheimer. Riccobono. and Wi.senbaker (19*79) inve.sti- 
gated the long-term crlucational outcomes of participa- 
tion in an I'pward Bound program. Data collected 
through inter\ iews, tran.scripts, and (|ue.stionnaires 
yielded a positive conclusion; namely, rpward Bcnind is 
providing participating students with the tools and moti- 
\alion needed for admi.ssion to and .succe.ss in po.st.sec- 
ondaiy educ ation. 'Ehis 19"^9 study is one of a series of 
Office of Hducation-.spon.sored reports from the Re- 
search IViangle Institute in Durham, North Carolina, that 
indicate the i')ositive effects of I'pward Bound. 

2. I'arrow. Kaplan, and Eein ( e.xamined the long- 
term impact of the Rutgers I 'niversity rpward Bound 
prognim. I his longitudinal study consisted of 3+^ volun- 
teers who had participated in Rutgers I’pward Bound 
between 1966 and 19"*6. As part of the effort, all ^ n 
siihjcvls were enrollecl in a college preparaloty program 
and c*xposc‘d to programs during the .summer and the 
school year, 'fhe Rutgers Cpward Bound program 
stresscxl self-cc)ncept. academic skills, and study liabils. 
Success in c‘ollc‘gc was found to be significantly greater 
for i^rogram participants th;in lor nonparticip;mts. 

3 . Lc*\ inc‘ ;md Xidiffer ( 199()) rcviewvd the o\ erall hisioiy 
and se\c*ntl cv;iluations of Cpw;ird Bound and con- 
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dueled that ‘the finding that Upward Bound has had a 
positi\'e impact on college is not surprising" (p. 163). 
They reached this conclusion mainly because the pro- 
gram “telescopes or concentrates" the type of activity 
the student will encounter in college. They also found 
the opportunity for assistance by mentors a positive 
result but nc ted that the program's activities do not 
“generally include the group that has the largest impact 
on poor children — their immediate families" (p. 164). In 
addition to this drawback. Levine and Nidiffer .stated 
that Upward Bound and similar 'transitions' programs 
could be e\'cn more effective if they .started with at-risk 
\'outh at an earlier age and if they serv ed a larger por- 
tion of the potential cohort, noting that Upward Bound, 
by far the largest such program, reaches only “about 
one-fifth of the eligible population" (p. 164). 

4. T he National Council of Educational Opportunity As- 
sociations, a nonprofit adv'ocacy group dedicated to 
expanding educational opportunity, claims that partici- 
pants in Upward Bound are four times more likely to 
earn an undergraduate degree than students from similar 
Ixickgrounds not involved in TRIO, that almost 20 per- 
cent of all African-American and Hispanic freshmen en- 
tering college in 19H1 received .some form of TRIO a.ssis- 
tance, and that beneficiaries of .Student Support Seirices 
are more than tw ice as likely to remain in college as .stu- 
dents similarly disadvantaged not participating in the 
program.* 

5. A 19SS study of 11 Talent Search projects concluded that 
proper program ev.iluation is extremely difficult Ulexter 
1990). Amid such mixed review s of the effectiveness of 
the TRIO programs, the federal government began to 
view access and support for at-ri.sk students as a prob- 
lem that might be.st be .solved though increa.sed delega- 
tion of responsibility to in.stitutions or .states. 

.Many obstacles face program evaluators as they attempt 
lo .study early intervention programs. Obvious pitfalls in- 
clude the extended time period cohorts .spend in each inter- 
\ call ion program, vaiying iclcnlific ations and definitions, lac k 
ol control groups, and the choice of evaluation tools. Pres- 
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ently, lew early inieneniion programs, save ihe federal ini- 
liali\ es, have Ixvn subjecl lo comprehensive evaluali(m, but 
the federally mandated Study of StiidcfU Siippofl 

.VenvceslCahalan and Muraskin 1994) examines program 
implemenialion, profiles of participants, and student out- 
comes. 'file general lack of assessment is troublesome, pri- 
marily because many of today's early inleiA entirm programs 
haw not been operational long enough to cover partici- 
pants' matriculation. “Iwaluaiion is rare, and when it does 
occur, it focuses on the program’s process (such as how* 
many students were served, how many pamphlets were 
distributed, or how many hours of counseling were sup- 
plied)" rather than on outcomes (Robyn. Klein. C'.arroll, and 
Hell bW. p. 19). Other than those few I’pward Hound eval- 
uations mentionetl earlier, the Knight I'oundation. w’hicli 
sponsors K-16 initiatiws, is another acKocate of outcome- 
based evaluation. The foundation coinmi.ssione^l Policy 
Studies ,'\s.sociates in 199S to assess the level of imprtwe- 
ment in learning and educational opportunities derived from 
the scliool-to-colle^ge collahoratitin programs it sponsore^l as 
well as an ongoing i')rogram called K.xcellence in Ixiucation. 
‘■’i he cvaluatic^n Ibund tliat scliool -col lege partnerships t an 
foster improwments in exlucational opportutiittes 

thaa. in turn, contribute to greater student learning” (Policy 
Studies Associate's I99f), p. ii). Hecau.st* the iM'ojects were so 
v aried in goals, form, and results, the evaluators found great 
t hallenges in tleveloping a framework ibr consistent evalua- 
tion. Tilt* evaluators tinally grouped the le*s.sons learned IVom 
the projects at'cording to three stages — project design, im- 
plementation, and evaluation, 

Ivaluations of |jrograms that have supported students 
ihrough atlmission to college suffer from uncoordinated 
tlefinitiojis and identification of variables and objectives. 

I his lack of cooixlination is the result ol inadecjuate informa- 
tion sharing among programs, and recognition of this void 
(by Congress and ..everal charitaifie trusts) has thus far 
yieldetl few. il any. improvements. Certainly the distinctive- 
ness of each interv ention s locale, staff, and funding affects 
lho.se variables deemed worthy of assc-.ssment. 14 >r example, 
some programs may be desigiuxl to iin rease test scores, 
while others aim to Ich us on the dev eloi')ment of healthy 
v alue systems ( National Association American Ciouncil 19S9. 
p. 12). Consecjuently, evaluations focus on different aspects 
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of a program. Unfortunately, comparing apples and oranges 
limits the impact and generalizabiliiy of the findings of 
analyses. Assertions based on "a motley group of interven- 
tions” produce only “average” answers and do not address 
the effectiveness of specific programs (Levin, Glass, and 
Mcisier 1986, p. 71). 

Controlling for the external factors that contribute to a 
.student's decision to pursue post.secondary education is diffi- 
cult. Early inierwntion programs are populated by students 
with varied and often tumultuous backgrounds. Assessing 
the extent and influence of a student's environment on his 
or her educational dev'elopment is at best an estimation. 

The choice of methodology is more important today than 
ever before. The days of “feel good,” pseudoscientific evalu- 
ation have giv en way to a new era of accountability and 
efficienc y. If early intervention programs are to surviv-e the 
limes, programs must now demonstrate that they are pro- 
ducing results that justify the costs (institute 1994). Chief 
among policy makers' and educational administrators' con- 
cerns is the cost-effectivene.ss of intervention programs. 

When performed correctly, co.st -effect ivene.ss analysis can 
help guide policy makers in their allotment of re.sources 
(Levin, Gla.ss, and Meisier 1986, p. 69). Log linear analysis is 
a u.seful means to uncover com|')lex relalion.ships between 
nominally .scaled data, such as those from questionnaires 
and suiveys (Elores 1993). 

Formal, accurate, and reliable evaluation of a program’s 
effect ivene.ss requires that rigorous criteria be met. The fol- 
lowing guidelines are u.seful: ( 1) establish a large .sample 
size to increa.se generalizabiliiy, (2) identify ecjuiv'alent con- 
trol and treatment groups of students, (3) determine whether 
students in the control group receive, from any source, .ser- 
vices offered to the inieivention gnaip, and (4) determine 
whether students receive any .sen'ices from out.side the pro- 
gram that may inlluence their college attendance (Robyn et 
al. 1993). Although the.se guidelines clearly enhance the 
internal validity of evaluation, they may pose negatiw con- 
sequences for the individual students involved in the .study, 
rhe control group, for exam]')Ie, may be denied v'aluable 
inteivention-relaled s( ivices, and the* treatment group may 
likewise be denied worthwhile sen ices from out.side the 
I^rogram. This dilemma is not easily rcvsolved and rec|uires 
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sensiiiviiy lo the human subjects involv'^ed and to ihe com- 
munities served or not ser\'ed by the inier\-ention. 

Another method of evaluation offers two criteria for 
analysis of cost-effectiveness (Levin, Glass, and Meisier 
1986). “First, the educational interventions that are ev^aluated 
must be readily implementable. and second, the methods 
used to evaluate costs and effectiveness must be acceptable" 
(pp. 69-"0). vSimply put, cost-effectiveness analysis requires 
researchers to .study real programs that adhere to basic prin- 
ciples of methodology. 

Through sharing infc^rmation and refining methodology, 
early interwntion advocates can combat critics with accurate 
and generali/.able results. Coordination resulting from an 
increase in proper programmatic evaluation will strengthen 
both a program .s abiliw to secure funding and its effect on 
students involved. Additicmally, j^rogram admin i.strators must 
rect)gni/e that, while longitudinal .studies are needed, inter- 
\ eniion requires a continuous commitment to evaluation. 
Fxemplar\- approaches include the Florida Fo.stsecondar)* 
Fducatit'u Planning Commission s in.sightful annual ev alua- 
tions of I'lorida s Keach-Out Program, and the In.stitute for 
Higher Hducation Policy's recommendation that annual fund- 
ing be contingent upon annual data collected in .Maty lands 
College Preparation Inleivention Program (In.stitute 199i). 

'I he alternative to coordinated, comprehensiv e evaluation of 
early inteivention program.s is the inevitable reduction of 
educational opportunities for at-risk populations. 

.Several factors make this goal po.ssible (Levine and 
Nidiffer 1996). fhe I Have A Dream )')rogram. for examj^le. 
“reaches kids when they are young, ['>rovides enrichment 
activities, builds mentor teams, thinks locally, and plans 
indiv idually * (p. l(^9y 'Hiis list of factors al.so highlights the 
tremendous challenges and barriers confronting any early 
inten ention program that hoj')es to be successful. One sig- 
nificant obstacle is the cost of efiec tiv e iniervetition for all 
identifief.l youth at risk of dropping out. Uy definition, such 
youths typically live in negative family situations and in 
neighborhood and school environments that inhibit the pos- 
sibility of going to college. Short ol canceling out the nega- 
\'\\c tdrees by removing the young ptason from the env i- 
ronment (which the A better (^liance program does for 
academically gifted minority youth at a high co.st per stu- 
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dcnl). where will the funds orii»innle lo overcome the nega- 
liw en\'ironmenl? This cjuestion becomes especially pointed 
wlien applied lo the cost per child o\er the length of lime 
re(|uired ' >r effective inleneniion. Cost estimates per child 
beginning at the recommended point in the earl\' grades 
through the first se\eral academic terms in c(dlege are 
daunting lo potential benefactors in both the public and 
prixaie sectors. The issue beccMnes paiticularly poignant 
w hen applied lo at-risk \'ouih of only average or below- 
a\ erage academic potential. Decisions al'XHii where to place 
.scarce funds become paiticularly painful when they involve 
choices betwven allocating resources lo increase (or at least 
maintain) college preparation for the masses of children in 
the school system or lo cuitail these expenditures and diveit 
them to at-risk youth to possibly .salvage them from a family, 
neighborhood, and school environment that portends drop- 
ping out early. Although certain programs, geared lo the 
most needy youth, .stress parental involvement as a means of 
enhancing family support of education and learning, the 
checkered hisioiy of federal and .stale early inler\enlion 
programs suggests that, in a democratic society, the decision 
w ill fa\’or benefiting the many rather than the few , esjx*cially 
when liie few’ are located in areas w here the right lo \’ole is 
rareb’ exercised. 

Clounlering the decision ba.sed on co.st -effect i\eness to 
continue benefiting primarily mainstream students is the 
awest)me economic cost of //o/ inter\ ening. fhe co.sls of 
crime, welfare dependency, and lost lax re\enue from un- 
employed (and unenijiloxable) undereducated persons are 
well known. Not .so well known, how ever, are the far- 
reaching .societal con.secjuenc'es of not inier\ ening. Human 
factors, .such as anger and despair, arc not as easily mea- 
sured as economic factors, yet they are capable of causing 
great damage to the nation's psyche and to the c|ualit>’ of 
our liv es, (Clearly, the* decisions about allocating re.sources 
in\’ol\c*cl in these issues are excruciatingly difficult. 

IdTc'clive early inleneniion programs are prodigiously 
exjXMisive because they recjuire long-term and comprehen- 
si\e eflorts (SL-e. e.g.. Levine and .\idiffer IW()). \blunieer 
help does, of course*, rc‘cluce program c'Xpcndilures, but llu* 
very en\ ironmenl of ai-risk youth contains many more nega- 
tive innuences than efleclive mentors or other role models, 
(liven the* daunting amount of financial and human resources 




as well as the long-term "staying power ’ needed for effective 
outcomes, it is perhaps not surprising that program evalua- 
tion is often inconclusive o\\ in some cases, not even under- 
taken in any serious cost-effective manner. But program eval- 
uation is absolutely necessary if early intervention pix)grams 
are to attract adequate initial funding and continued funding 
over the long haul. Perhaps program evaluation would bene- 
fit from a "global” approach that would include assessment 
of whether the target program is leveraging its effect ivenc s 
through C(x)rdination with other similar programs. 

Evaluation based on the extent of coordination with other 
programs is very important (Institute 1994). "Partnerships 
between school districts and po.stsecondaiy iastitutions 
.should form the structural backbone of any early inten en- 
tion program” (p. 10). "What works” at the state level in- 
cludes 'oordination amcmg the principals involved: "early 
inteivention offers a unkiue opportunity to coordinate many 
state initiatives in order to bring to fruition an increase in 
high school graduation rates, college enrollments, and ntean- 
ingful employment among high .school graduates’* (p. 12). 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



\Xc set out to survey early inier\ eniion programs, knowing 
that this phenomenon of higher education is uncoordinated 
and rapidly expanding. We learned that the literature on this 
subject is amorphous, untidy, and sprawling. The limits on 
the length of reports in this .series and the usual constraints of 
time and other resources mean that suitable coverage is not 
entirely po.ssible of the expanding scope of early interv'ention 
and all its manife.stations. Nonethele.ss, we believ e that this 
work provides a preliminarv' conceptual framework for fur- 
ther study of early intervention. \Xe cheese to focus relatively 
more attention on .state and iastitutional early intervention 
programs and .somewhat le.ss on federal and private initia- 
tives. 'Phis choice .seems rea.sonable after completion of this 
arduous review, w hich is still only a partial view of the field. 

The federal TRIO programs .still serve many con.stituencies 
after years, eveti though .serious budget cutlxicks .still 
threaten the.se efforts. The promising 1992 NHISP initiative 
was to do for exiiiy intervention what SSIG did for states- 
sui')poiled .student financial aid. but it has b(.*en reduced to a 
small fraction of its intended .scojX". Private initiatives con- 
tinue to proliferate, though apparently not at the rate of 
growth ol'the early 1980s. We can only e.stimate growth or 
decline becau.se a comi')rehen.sivv. coordinated suivey would 
be required to compile accurate information. W’hat is know n. 
however, is that some private initiatives have proliferated by 
transformation, serving as models for manv- programs in the 
juiblic sector. .Manv (xirly intervention projects acknovviedge 
tlu'ir genesis in Lang s I Have \ Dream initiative. ‘Lhe rc- 
(|uired suney should thus include the private initiatives that 
w e were not able to cover in this report, including activities 
of national, regional, .state, and even community-ba.sed foun- 
dations. as well as the vast array of j')rofe.ssional, civic, and 
st‘rv ice organizations that provide many venues for charita- 
ble work in our .society. 

Limitations on the scope of and resources for this repcm 
precluded even a brief treatment of the role of business in 
support of early iittcivention. Lhe role ol business has been 
fairly well documented in other .sources, however, such as 
(.’nfponttc Snl?J)(frf fur Schnlarshifis: d ‘/ale ufl'u'u (j/ics 
(C'.ronin 1989). We e.^pecially commend the several recent 
publica:ions of the C^ouncil Ibr Aid to Hducation, notably the 
sc'cond edition of /insincss and f/.)e sSc/xfuls. A (ha'dc/u 
/ffcctii V \i>ranis i Rigden 1 992 ). 
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City- or metropolitan area-oriented initiatix es also are not 
included in this repon because of limited space. Such initia- 
tives include the CollegeBound Foundation in the Baltimore 
area, I Know I Can in Colutnbus, Ohio, ihe Boston Flan for 
Kxcellence in the Ful'>lic Sdiools, and Scholarships in Escrow 
in the Cleveland area (Rol)yn et al. 1993). 

Among the early interxention and academic outreach 
programs xve did include in this report, the most actixv and 
effectixe appear to be the burgeoning .school -col lege collab- 
orations. Various projects stemming from the American A.s- 
.sociation for Higher Educatkm s iniriatixes in the early 1980s 
attracted significant foundation support and hax'e resulted in 
large-scale and long-term projects across the countr>\ 

Early inien ention programs are both the result of and the 
catalyst for an intensified focus on .school -college collabora- 
tion. 'file rapid groxx th of these programs reflects the pace at 
XX hich the exi.sting gap betxxeen K-12 and higher education 
is closing. Current effoits at educational reform, paiticularly 
xx’ith regard to teacher education and the dexelopment of 
proficiency standards for students, hax e expanded to include 
a K-16 perspeclix e. IdTorts to broaden the oppoilunities for 
underrepre.sented minorities haxe also forged nexv and ex- 
panded partnerships betxxeen K-12 and [X)st.secondaiy in.sti- 
Uilions. lairly intei*xention programs are perhaps the fore- 
mo.st example ot these* partnerships. 

Leadership for nexx collaboratix e endeavors comes from 
both the prixaic and public .sectors. Educational institutions, 
community groups, philanthropic organizations, and govern- 
mental agencies hax e all contributed to the groxving trend 
toxxard establishing nexv links. In 1990. 'fhe Education 'IVu.st 
xvas established as an outgroxvth of the American As.soci- 
alion for Higher Education s Office of School (a)llegc C'ol- 
laboration. Each year, 'fhe Education 'Erust holds a naiioi^al 
conference in xvhich the entire scope of .\mcrican education 
is addressed as a single system engaged in a more coordi* 
nate*d j')roce*ss of rt*form. 

rhe systemxvide approach to K-K) reform has significant 
implications for educational administrators at the national, 
state, and local lex els. M the local level, a netxxork of par- 
ents, community lc<idcrs, and administiatcfvs ol educational 
institutions must be dex eloped to foster axxareness and sup- 
port of collaboratixv programs. W ith early interx ention pro 
grams in partit ulai, oflerings have* bee*ti so \arie*d and uiuo 




orclinated as to impede their reacliing undersen ed students 
and the dedicated educators and civic leaders who could 
offer valuable time and resources. Moreover, effective early 
intenention programs require coordination between local 
.school districts and ccdlege and university systems, panicu- 
laiiy with regard to admi.ssion standards, to facilitate a seam- 
le.ss transition from one level of education H) the next. An 
alliance of local constituents could help articulate common 
goals and participate in piloting innovative .services and 
methods of their deliver^'. It would also be beneficial for 
national, state, and local administrators to design a coordi- 
nated measure of accountability, with the aim of increa.sing 
the effectiveness of program offerings. Doing so would re- 
(juire the de\'elopmenl of a basic data formal that would be 
acceptable to participating agencies, allowing for compara- 
tive analysis as well as individualized collection of data to 
meet the special needs of individual communities and pro- 
grams. 'fhe i.ssLie of program avvarene.ss can be dealt with 
nationally by creating a cenlral clearinghouse and re.<ou*ce 
center for information, technical support, and a.s.se.ssmeni 
materials. It is not clear, however, who can lake on this task. 
A rejMMl issued b)- the director and principal partner of Hie 
education Trasi recommends that a national ‘ K-16 ( Council" 
be e.stabli.shed that would promote establishment of local 
councils, provide a forum for dialogue and a home for re- 
search or projects of mutual interest, speak out on policy 
i.ssues, and prov ide leadershi]) Mlaycock and Brow ti 1993k 
Adminl.stralors on college and university campu.ses play a 
crucial role in the creation of effective .school-college part- 
nerships. By providing opportunities for K-12 students to 
get an early glimpse of university life, progiams. and re- 
souix es. the transition to higher education is rendered le.ss 
daunting. Tor e.xample. Arizona .Stale rniversity has a uni- 
versity transfer center, located at its largest feeder commu- 
nity college, that provides advi.semenl and other needed 
s<.‘rvi( es for prospective first-lime transfer students, l\*rhaps 
the establishment ol similar programs in middle schools and 
high sc hools v\ ould encourage more sludents to aiijily to 
college'. Such encotiragemcail is the foremost goal of earlv' 
intervc'ntion programs. Student sei vices personnei. panic ii- 
laiiv‘ academic advisers and admissions stall, can piv.se'iil a 
cIcMi* pic ture of the' inlbnnalion aiivl competencies th.it stu- 
clents recjuire to succ essfiilly persist through higher eclucM- 
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lion. Once the siudcnl has reached the point of entry’ into 
college, the actual experience will seem more like a C(')nlinu- 
aiion than a shocking break in the continuum of education. 
The benefits to colleges and uniwrsiiies are mo<,{ clearly 
manifested in enhanced recruitment of minority students and 
o\ erall iniprcn emenl in the readiness of entering freshmen. 

rhe need for enhanced college and job readine.ss among 
America's youth was underscored with publication of A 
Xatkni at Risk{VJ:>. National Commission 1983). This docu- 
meni expo.sed the alarming trends that had already begun to 
significantly affect access and retention in higher education. 
The education pipeline was then, and is .still, leaking rapidly 
at all levels of educational attainment, especially among low- 
income and minority youth. 

As a result of the .shrinking pool of applicants with the 
rec|uired preparation for higher education, a grenving cohon 
of ■ conditionally admitted" .students has been filling the ros- 
ters of freshmen cla.s.ses. 1'his segment of incoming freslimen 
needs special tutoring sen ices and remediation effoits that 
ha\e not traditionally been considered part of the mi.ssion v)f 
colleges and universities. Community colleges are often the 
primaiy .source of posl.secondar)' remedial education, but 
remedial h'nglish and remedial mathematics have increas- 
ingly become mainstays in all .sectors of higher education. 
Taxpayers and legi.slators have rai.sed (jiie-stions about the 
reasons for the apparent need to twice fund high .school- 
lex el education, fu-si in the public high schools and then in 
the public po.st.secondaiy .schools. One response to this con- 
cern is that higher education administrators ha\ e focused too 
inten.sely oit the last .stages in the education pipeline and 
ha\e gi\en relati\ el>’ little attention to the first ones. 

•\s suggested in the introduction, it has been widely ac- 
knowledged that efforts to increase the educational attain- 
ment of America's youth are best begun in the early grades. 
.\dmini.strators of colleges and universities need to e.stablish 
policies and programs that take a |')re\ entix e rather than 
airatixe aj')proach to the ills afilieting the continuum of K-K) 
education. Many of the programs mentioned in this review 
prox ide good motlels for effectix e early iuleivention that 
fo( us on readiness rather than renu’diaiiori. Altliough the list 
is not comprehensix e, tlu‘ samj')ling of programs oilers a 
solid background for administratixe action. I’nix ersity-ba.sexi 
programs, such as tho.se desc ribed in the .section on aca- 




demic outreach, provide specific models for campus-initialed 
efforts, .such as tlie Hispanic Mother-Daughter Program. 1'he 
good news for admini.siraiors is that a proliferation of .such 
programs has already sprouted from a variety of pri\’ate and 
pul')lic sources, l^rograms like I Have A I^ream, l.'pward 
Bound. Talent Search, and Project WINGS have paved the 
way for leaders in higher education to contribute to and 
capitalize on the growing trend toward K-16 collaboration. 

'Hie proliferation of any type (T social program generally 
proceeds in one of two manners. Programs either grow out 
of a coordinating organization that Iniilds tlie nece.s.saiy' in- 
frastructure for successful growth and maintenance, or pro- 
grams proliferate unbridled and later realize the nece.ssiiy for 
coordination. Ibday, early intervention efforts that grew in 
an uncoordinated manner hav e ripened to the point of har- 
vest but are .still a bit confounded by an uncertain future. 

An a.s.se.ssment of the impact of early interv ention on 
higher education can be considered in two dimensions, 'fhe 
national impact can only be determined by a large-.scale, 
comprehensi\e stud\' that would recjuire large amounts of 
financial support, lime, and human effort. Cieilainly. our 
work has determined that the imj-iact of early inteivenlion is 
\eiy large, widespread, and apparently growing. Harly inter- 
vention can. and probably does, affect nearly all po.st. sec- 
ondary in.sliiuiions. e.specially in the public sector, and one 
would be hard'pre.s.sed to find any public college or univer- 
sity without at least .several .students involved w ith a TRIO 
program, priv ately funded financial aid. or one or more of 
the many facets of early intervention. 

It is. however, at individual in.stiiuiions that the informa- 
tion prov ided in this report can be most directly applied. l*or 
example, student affairs administrators who have read this 
report now have a good grasp of the diversity and peiv a- 
siv ene.ss of early inteivention and academic outreach pro- 
grams. fhey probably alreadv realize that even in.stitulion- 
wide academic outreach may not be coordinated through 
any one admini.sirative unit. And it is cjuite likely that aca- 
demic discipline-initiated outreac h to surrounding schools is 
not effeclively coordinated and is hence less effective than it 
might be. But. more- important, if administrators are resjion- 
sible for marketing, admissions, diversity, or minoritv' affairs, 
they will soon learn that there is ’good hunting” for financ ial 
aid and othc*r types of support for at-risk students. Adminis- 
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tralors can start by contacting local foundations, scn ice and 
civic clubs, and professi(;nal organizations to learn of their 
imolvement in early inten ention efforts. Next, they should 
survey school districts as well as city, county, and regional 
agencies before turning their attention to the range of .state- 
level entities like governing and coordinating boards and the 
K-12 state sy.stem. They should also direct attention to the 
national foundations, .such as I Have A Dream in New York, 
or to a foundation directory that identifies project funding in 
this area. Finally, they should contact the national higher 
education associations to learn of available re.sources and 
new deveU)pments in this burgeoning field. .Administrators 
who take the.se .steps will iKmefit their institutions and help 
early intervention programs meet their goals of serv ing both 
Students and .society. 

Finally, in review ing the available information on early 
interv ention, we were .struck by the growing sense of shared 
responsibility for strengthening the connect edne.ss within the 
entire educational proce.ss. exemplified by the mobilization 
and co(^rdination of educators and administrators at all lev- 
els, as well as community leaders and legislators, in the in- 
terest of improving acce.ss to higher education. No iastitution 
or government agency can confidently assume that it can 
relax its efforts and that .some other organization will take 
on the responsibility. If earlv' intervention is to continue and 
advance as an effective elTorl, all players mu.st develop their 
f>wn I'ole in a mutual endeavor to sustain the.se programs 
until thcMf merit can lx* adecjuately evaluated. 




APPENDIX: A Sample of Institutional Outreach Programs* 



• 'ru.skej^ec I'niwisitN' (Alabama) 

School of.\ursi}i<i aud Allied Health. Health and Scknice Schokny 
dro^u^nini (llASSP)- PrnvicU*s math, .sciciux*. and criiical lhinkini» 
onliant-vnioni afiivi!k*.s durini; iln-‘ MimnKT to sixth ihroui^h. ! lili 
.uradors in Macon CkiLiniy; provides exposure to liealili facilities 
and personnel througlt tield trips and clinical rotations. 

! lASSP Saturday Academy: Prov ides math, science, aiul critical 
ihinkinj; enrichment activities to sixtlt throu,uh lltli graders in 
.Macon C'.oLinty throughout tlie academic year. I'ield trips to 
health facilities are al.so included. 

• Wallace Clommuntty College. .Selma (Alal)ama) 

Mitnnity Math ami Science Improrcinetit Project: Fifty oulstasul- 
ing high .school students were selected in 1991 to take academic 
courses in science and math at .\labama AcK.M and do iniernshijis 
at N.'\S.\ or other high-tech industries. After completing an associ- 
ate degree, the students receive a ShOO summer stipend and 
scholarships. Tliev’ tlien tran.sfer to a four-year college. In 1992. 
another 20 students began the program. 

• Norihcan Arizona I'niv ersiiy 

t)Jfice of Satire American Proi>rams Pdncational Partftet'ships 
hlenumtary and secondary schools and the university form part- 
nerships with Indian tribes. 

• .American River (aillege (C'alifornia) 

Partnei’ship to Assure (Mlley^e P.ntry t PACP.t: Designed to keep 
high school students in .school and to encounige them to con- 
sicler college as a viable optiem. Provides a four-week on-cam- 
pus program tor a selected group of students at risk of dropping 
out ol school but with college ixnential. 

le(K hets (f’l\imorrotv: Identifies potential teachers among high 
St hool students, vvitli an emphasis on underrepresented stu 
dents, riio.se selected for tlie program are given forgivable-loan 
St luilarsliips and counseling to support tliein finaiu iaily and 
atademitallv through college 

• Cialifornia Slate rniwrsiiy-Bakersfield 

Summer Uridine Pro^ratit. Four- week summer piogram that 
brings Iso iMsMime lieshmen to tampus. 9i pertent of whom 
are nonwhile, l ighiv live pertent ot particijianis complete th.*ir 
(legK-e leijuiiement v ilhin liv«* yais 
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Career Project: of local high sdKX)ls, the 

uni\’cTsity, and tlie private sector that fcKuses on reaching ai-risk 
and low-income students Ixifore they drop out of high school; 96 
jX'rcent of the students graduate from high sclux)l and 6S percent 
go to college. Eighty'-nine percent of students serwd are nonwhite. 
60 percent are Latino, and 60 j>ercent are from rural higli scliools. 

• Cosumnes River College (California) 

Pro^rcun Choice: Encourages at-risk and otlier groups that are 
underrepresented in college populations to include collegiate 
work in their career plans; sponsors sessions to familiarize at- 
risk and other middle .school students to the community college 
en\ ironment. Partnership between Cosumnes River College and 
the Elk Grove rnihed School District. 

• Pil/er College (California) 

!*itzer Pel rly Outreach /Vogm;//. Designed to moti\ ate students 
to stri\ e for post.secondaiy education and to help them make 
higher education an achievable goal. Designed to meet the 
needs of all students, with particular emphasis placed on en- 
couraging African-American and Latino students to participate. 

• Rancho Santiago (x)llege (('alifornia ) 

CV>//cgc /.s iu My Pun ire: Eifth grade presentations to and campus 
tours for minorit\ , low -income ( hildren in the neighboring K-12 
district. Local K-12 district is 9a percent ethnic minorities; 86 
percent are Hispanic. 

• San Jose City College (('alifornia ) 

Adelante: .Academic program to pro\ ide a sup|')orti\e eiwironment 
in w hich Hispanic .students tan achieve their goals in pannership 
w iih instructors and community mentors. Designed to increase the 
recruitment, etiucational success, and gratluation rales of I lispanic 
students and to prejxtre the.se .students for entiy into the genera! 
education, otrup;i(ional. and or transfer cutTiculum. 

• 'Innidad State Junior College ((x)loraclo) 

CnofKTatiiv Pxluceitioucil Seirkvs I k^rclapnieut Association h 

Seeks out ininonit Mutlents while in higli scho()| l(^ eEicourage, 
motivate, and assist minorities to enroll in higher etiucation 

• Central Morida Caminuinily C>ollege 

Projeil f uturc: Ok\\[\wc\i j)iogram designed to reach students in 
gravies (i thurugh 12 in .m ef fort to retain, remediate, and ;u adv‘ 
niualK vaihanve those w ho are at risk Over a thiee-\eai ihmiovL 
has w(nk(‘vl with more than 2uu stiulents from lower sov tfx'co- 
nomn b.Kkgrounds 
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• Miami-Dacle Community College (Florida) 

Black Student Oppofli nt it y Program: Increases the pool of well- 
prepared African-American high school graduates; increases the 
number of African-American high school students aspiring t(^ a 
college education; provides financial assistance. 

Saturday College Program. Provides tutorial support and academic 
enrichment to moti\aie and enhance the academic development 
of students in grades 9 through 12 in the Homestead and South 
l^ade .senior high .schools. Facilitates the progre.ss of targeted high 
.school panicipanis to enal^le them \o cam an as.sociate degree or 
a four-year degree, or acquire technical skills by exposing them to 
community people wlio liave achieved academic goals. 

• Indiana rnivcrsity/Purdue University ai Fori Wayne 
FAST Program < Future Academic Scholars Track): Since 19!^'. 
help.s Africa ti-.American, Hispanic, and at-risk children prepare 
for higher education. 

• Manchester College (Indiana) 

CA)llege Visum Program: Focu.ses on influencing young minority 
.Mudenis from junior and senior high .school to .stay in .school 
and think and plan toward a college education; special effons to 
prepare students for success in the college .setting through .semi- 
nars and workshops offered just prior to the beginning of their 
college career; incorporates a mentor program. 

• Wabash (College (Indiana) 

Alliamv for Raising Fducational Achieivment (ARK \ >. 
Pannership of public .school .systems, hi.storically black colleges 
and universities, liberal arts institutions, and universities to im- 
prove education acnxss the educational system from kinder- 
garten to po.stgraduate .study and to .stimulate and encourage 
young people from underrepie.sented groups to complete their 
etiucation through college and graduate school. 

Wabash College Washington High School liiidge ITogram Co- 
operative program to encourage and prepare educationallv’ 
disadvantaged pupils lo attend college. 

• Dillard University (Louisiana) 

Com cut rated Academic Pngrani: l-our -year concentrated aca- 
demic' program in local high scIkkjIs for at-risk students with 
aeadtanit potential, inc reases aece.ss of students to higher edu- 
cation. recruitment begins in nintli grade* through 12th grade 






• Regis College (Massachusetts) 

Awarowss Protfrcmi: Since 1987. targets talenied Boston- 
area Hispanic students al>out to enter ninth grade: promotes the 
advantages of higher edu' 'lion to Hispanic students; and edu- 
caie> students and their parents ahoul college financial aid and 
admission processes. 

• Western ;\ew England College (Massachusetts) 
iuhtccUimuil Oplxnliniity Pr()i^rcnn: Invites at-risk junior high 
school and high school students to interact with the college s 
Students of color wliile being encouraged to finish school and 
go on to college. 




• L’niversiiy of Missouri-Kaasas City 

C.'bancc'/ior's Minority Scholar Bniufiict: Introduces minority 
.students to the (juality of in.struction and the broad range of 
acatlemic di.sciplines the iini\'ersity pro\ ides. Moii\’ales students 
to pursue higher education. 

(hvalcr Kansas City I Uspanic Youth Day: lncre;ises Hispanic 
high scliool students* level of awareness regarding career alter- 
natives .selection, po.stsecondaiy educational opportunities, 
available financial aid, and .sclu^larships. 

• Dona Ana iirancii Conimuniiy College (New Mexico) 
Concurrent Pnrofhncnt Program: Ank\\\Ma\ between area high 
schools and the college, allows high school .seniors to complete 
high school giatlualion requirements w hile enrolled in and com- 
pleting a community college socational certificate-lewl program, 
rhe opportunity to allow .students to attend college without 
paying tuition has opened the door to .students who may not 
have previou.sly consitlered any pi»si.secondai‘\' etlucaiion. 

• C/asc W'c.sicrn Rc.scnc rniwrsiiy (Ohio) 

C'an r /h\ifintii}iiis: W\o-\c:n inter\enti(Mi pixjgram for ;il-risk 
high .sehool juniors and seniors. Matches siutlenis w itii a 
leacher. minister, and Inisine.ss or professional mentor who 
helps the stutleiUs solw practical problems, develop skills, 
locate opportunities, and make career pkins; pre.senls work- 
shops on .study aiul community skills, career [planning, college 
admission, ami financial aitl: offers participants mea. ingful 
.summer joI'»s in :he public and prix ate .sector, 

• rnixersity of 'Iblcclo (Ohio) 

Toledo liwel. Selves minority students in tlie Toletio metropolitan 
area, giving them suivcss and acc ess to higher education. I*at li year 
St) minority eighth gradc'is are promised full .scholarshijys to the uni- 
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wrsity it thc>’ follow n prcsoilvcl college preparalor\ program. 

Pennsyhania State* I’nix ersity-Allentou n 
Academic linrichmcnt and deemifment dmiiirafn for Youth with 
Sjwciat Academic (Uid Career iYceds: l-nal^les 43 ai-ri.sk minority 
students from eightli through 11 th grades to become (.[ualifted 
for admission to the in.siituiion upon graduation; invobes com- 
munity agencies, local industiy. and continuing education and 
resident instruction faculty. 

Southw’e.st Texas State l.-ni\'ersity 

Youth Opj'xniiniities rjtlimited: \c’Ac\e\mc and vcxational summer 
residential program for economically di.sad\'antaged l-t- and 13- 
\ car-olds at risk of dropping out of the M.*condaiy school system. 

['ni\ersity of Houston ('Fexas) 

Yate:s tUirtnei'shijr rniversity Africa n-.ymerican male students are 
paired with African-American male ^'ates senior high .students to 
provide high school students with mentoring and tutoring ser- 
\ ice.s. Goal is to increase the number of .MVican-American males 
continuing their education beyont! high school. 

rnbersiiy of North 'lexas 

t uii'ersity Otitreach /*r(\i>ram: Designed to help .African-/\merican 
and Kispank* students prepare for uniNcrsity-level academic 
work. Operates under the philosophy that the bc.st .solution to 
prol')lems such as minority undereducation is to addre.ss these 
is.sues at the public school lewl by encouraging .students not only 
to graduate* from high .school but also to consider college as well. 
INiahlished in b)S^. with the I tiiser.sitv of Te.xas and I'exas .VXM. 



Madison Area reclmical College (Wisconsin) 

Minority f^recol/ejL»iate I^rojLiram. In an effort to eleal w ith the 
problems fac ed by secondary school minority populations, a 
pilot project was developed by the college, in cooperation with 
area colleges and universities, to jWAide minority high school 
seniors with additional cia.ssroom in.stmction. work expcMieiue 
through part-time jobs, and an orientation to po.stsec'ondary 
educational in.stiiutions through campus \ isit.>. Students complet 
itig the* program are prepared to either pursue posisc“cotidary 
studies or enter the job market. 
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Los Angeles rnified School Di.sirici. 68 
Louisiana's ’I’AYLOK program. 51 
low -income minority siudenls 

likely to be reluctant to borrow for eiliu alion. 2 \ 

M 

Madi.son Aixa Tedmical (College (Wisconsin) 
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institutional outreach programs of. 91 
Manchester College (Indiana) 

institutional outreach programs of, 89 
Manoa campus of University of Hawaii, 50 
Maricopa County 

Community College District, 64, 72 
on-campus visits to high .schools of, 62 
Marketplace in the Schools, 67 
Maryland 

College Preparation Interv'ention Program. 4(>-47 
funding sugge.st conUngent upon annual data, 77 
NEISP program in, 46-47 
Ma.s.sachiisetts 

General Accounting Office review of Upward Bound 
programs, 74 

project focus atlentum on “transfer points," 39 
mathematics concentration of FQUriY 2000, 30 
Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement, 67 
Math-Science Honors Program. 63 
“mediation," 56 
Memphis State University, 58 

actively engaged in outreach programs for minority 
youth. 56 

collaboration with the public sector, especially with .school 
.systems and local community colleges, fostered by, 58 
MEP. See Summer Bridge Minority Engineering Program 
MESA. 5ee Arizona Mathematics, Engineering. Science Achievement 
Miami-Dade Community Cr)llege (Florida) 

institutional outreach programs of. 89 
middle colleges, 69 

began at La Guardia Community College. 70 
may l')lur distinction between high .schools and communis 
colleges. 71 

Milwaukee Wisconsin EQUi n’ 2000 site. 32 
Minnesota 

NEISI^ program. 47 
uirrent-enrollment program. 37 
Ediuation .Seirices Office, 4(>-i7 
Minority 

children non-school dehciency is pen asive. 6 
Math and Science Improvement Project, 8*’ 

Parents Outreach Committee, 62 
Precollegiate Program, 01 
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Mimz 1993: A vSamplt* of Institutional Outreach Programs, 91 

for information on specific community college outreach 
programs, 69 

Montana project tracking system 

focused on students in its American Indiana population, 39 

N 

NAEP. See National Assessment of Educational Progress 
Piia No'ean statewide outreach program, 50 
NASFAA. See National As.sociation of Student Financial Aid 
Administrators 

Nashville, Tennessee EQUH^Y 2000 .site, 32 
National As.sessment of Educational Progress 
tracked achievement levels, 19 

National '\s.soeiation of Student Financial Aid Administrators, H 
National Center for Education Statistics. 55 
National Center for Urban Partnerships, 72 
National Council of Educational Opportunity As.sociations, 42, 74 
National Early lnter\ention Scholarship and Partnership program. 
See NEISP 

National Educational Longitudinal Study of I98S, bt, 19. 21 
national impact of early inler\enti<m impact on higher education, 85 
National Science foundation, 31, 32 
Xcii tonal Stiicly of Sliident Sttppotl Sem'ccs, "^5 
A Satioti at Pish, 37-3H 

N(',LX)A. ,Vee National Ck)uncil of Educational Opportunity 
As.sociation 

negative family situations, removal frotn, “’K 
Neighborhood Academic Initiative. (>5 
NEISP. 4 1, t3^i i 

initiative ol 1992. 81 
mi.s.sion statement of. 

State Impk-tnentation of, 4 t-^i9 
NE1.S.88. See National Iklucational Longitudinal Study of 1988 
Nevada 

(icneral Accoi ting Office res iew t)f UpwaKl Hound 
prograiits. t 
New Hampshire 

Cieneral Accounting Office re\ iew t)f Upward Hound 
[uograms, i 

New .\k >:i( (> NldSP program, 

'Sew ^'(»rk (aty area current -enrollment programs. 37 

New fork's Liberty .Scholarship and ParltK iship Program, 51-52 
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I modeled after 1 Ha\ e a Dream, 30 

New York I'liiuoii Assistance Program. 52 
nonniinorit^' youtli relaine decline, 56-57 
Norman Topping Student Aid Fund, 65 
North Carolina's Kegislati\e College Opportunity Program, 52 
Northern Arizona Tniversity institutional outreach programs, 8^ 
Norwood. Cri.stie. xi 

NTSAF. See Norman Popping Student Aid Fund 

O 

Office of Education-sponsored reports, 73 

Office of Native American Programs Educational Partnenships, 8“’ 
Office of School College Collaboration. 38 
Oklahoma’s Higher Learning Acce.ss Program. 53 
on campus educational facilities and programs for youth of high 
school age, 69 

101 Black Men of America. 6-t 
Operation .Manong. 50 
Outreach Program. 65 
overcrowding 

Community College of Southern Nevada joined with local 
Las Vegas high ,scIk>o1 district to alle\ iate. "I 



P 

PA.CE. .See Partnership to A.ssure 0)llege Entry 

parent inu>lvement in 1 Haw a Dream projects is crucial. 28 

Parents as Partners. 61 

Partnership tf> A.ssure College Entry. 8"' 

Peer Coun.seling Ptx>gram. 65 

Pell grants. .See Ba.sic Educational Opportunity Cirant program 
Peiin.sylvania State rniversity-Allentown 

institutional t)utreach programs ol. 91 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Community (x)mpacts for Student Siu cc*.ss proieci, 3F 
Phillips 1991; for information on specific community college 
outreac h programs. (>9 

Phillips Academy in .Andover .Massaclui.selts, 36 
Phoenix Think Lank, 

Pit/er 0)llege (C^alifornia) 

institutional outrc*ac h programs ol. HS 
Early Outreac h Program. 88 

Policy Studies .As.suc lates commissioned to assess lc*vc*I of 

improvement in lc*arning and educational opportunities. ""5 
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POl^ See Promise of Progress 

"postures" that assist in successfully recruiting and graduating 
minority youth, S7 

po\'erty 

annual income connection with minority status . 10-11 
close relationsliip with achie\*ement in school, 6 
"poverty-impacted" schools 

drag down achievement of txnh poor and nonpoor 
children, 12 

PI^S. See Parents as Partners 
Pre-College Summer An Program, 67 
precollegiate program for disadvantaged students 
surt ey of, 55-59 
top three goals of, 56 
Pre-Freshman Enrichment Project. 50 
PREP. See Pre-Freshman Enrichment Project 
Preparing Your Child for College: A Resource Book for Parents, 41 
Prince Georges County. Maryland EQimT 2000 site, 32 
prison co.sts for one year more than four >'ears of college costs. 15 
"problem .students" 

U\ Guardia model originated for. 71 
Program Choice, 88 
program effeclivene,ss 

guidelines for formal, accurate and reliable evaluation. 76~“7 
program evaluators 

problems of. 7$ 

Project Advance. 37 
Project laiture, 88 
Proj(‘Ct WINGS. 32-33. 85 

di.stinctive small-scale early inier\ention program. 32 
Promi.se of Progress. 64 
proprietaiy vo-lech schools 

attending .students default at a high rale on the loans 
needed to meet the relatively high tuition. 3 
Providence, Rhode Island 

('ommunity Compacts for Student Success project. 38 

F.grnY 2000 site. 32 

Pueblo, (a)lorado 

Community ('ompacts for Student Success project. 38 

R 

race differences in wealth are enormous. 1 1 
Ranc ho S.intiago College (Cialifornia) 
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institutional outreach programs t)f, 88 
Rand Corporation national survey. 1 1 
Reach-Out Program annual evaluation 

by Florida Posisecondar>- Education Planning 
Commission, 77 
Regis College (Massachusetts) 

institutional outreach programs of, 90 
Rese.irch and Development Program. 6S 
Research Triangle Institute in Durban North ('arolina, 73 
Re.source Center on Educati(mal Equity, 39 
Retention Program. 65 
Rhode Island 

Children's Crusade for Higher Education. 47 
NEISP program in, 47 
review of Upward BountI programs in. i 
Rio Salado Community College, 6 * 

Rockefeller Foundation. 31 

Ronald E. McNair Postbacca laureate Achievement Program. 41. 42 
Running Start program in Wasliington 

statewide community college collaboration program, 70 
Rutgers University Upward Bound program 

I'arrow. Kaplan, and Fein ( 1977) examined long-term 
impact, T3 

S 

San Jose, California E(,)U'riT 2000 site, 32 
San Jose ('ity College (California) 

in.stituiional outreach programs of, 88 
Saturday Ct>llege Program, 89 
Scholarships in Escrow in the Cleveland area. 82 
Schocil, C'x)!lege. and University Paiinenship Program. 43 
‘ sc hool -college collaboration” as a major theme of educational 
reform movement. 33 
school-college partnerships, .38-39 

annotated bibliograi>hy on, .38 
can fo.ster significant improvements in educaijonal 
opportunities, 7S 
.sdi(M)! drcjpouts cost. 15 

School of Nursing and Allied Health, Health and Science 
Sc holars. 8*’ 

Saturday .Academy. 8”^ 

.sc hools with large proportions of poor .students, 12 

SC'.OAR. .Vc’c' Student ('ommittc’e on Adnii.ssions and Recruitment 
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SCUPP. .SVc" School, College, and I’niver.sily Partnership Program 
Seamless Web, 6 1 
“seamless welv model, 36 

SHEKO. vSee State Higher Education Executive Officers 
Sias, Betsy, xi 

societal coasequences of not inters'ening 

less well known hut potentially significant, 78 
Southwest 'lexas State I'niN'ersity 

institutional outreach programs of. 91 
SSIG. See State Student Incentive Grant program 
SSS. See Student Support Serv ices 
Stanford University in California, IS 

took full responsibility for sponsorship and developing 
program 

and .support .services for I Had a Dream project, 30 
Stale Higlier Education Executive C)fficers. 39 
Stale Implementation of NEISP, i t— 19 

Stale leadership for Schools and Colleges ParlLerships, 38-39 
Slate Student Incentive Grant program, -i l 
initiative, 81 

.statewide community college collaboration program 
Running Start program in Washington, 70 
“.staying power * recjuired long-term for effective outcomes. 79 
Student Aid 7b/ o; 41 

Student Committee on Admi.ssions and Recruitment, 6S-f)6 
.student financial aid and college costs, 22-23 
Student Support Senices. il. 

National Study of, 73 

claim that beneficiaries more than twice as likely to 
remain in college. 74 
offers tutoring and support. 43 
Succe.ss Express, 62 

"succe.ss stoiy * of 1980 .sophomores .showed strong correlate )n‘s 
with socioeconomic .status and rac e ethnicity, 13-16 
Summer Bridge 

Minority l-ngineering Program. 63 
Program. 87 

summer orientation programs. 69 
Sun Devil Summer Bridge Program. 6-^ 

Super Enrichment Saturdays. 30 

Survey on Precolk giale Programs for Disadv antaged .Students at 
Higher Ixlucalion In.stitiillons. 33 
Syracuse rniversity's Project Advance, 3*" 

y/<v 
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ralent Search, tl, 42, S6. HS 

example of unilaieral academic ouireacli program, S*" 
federal program, 7 
identifies promising students. 
program evaluation is extremely difficult. 7-t-7S 
lax code as a support for higlier ediicaiion, 25 
'PAYLOR program, 51 
Teachers of Tomorrow. 87 

■‘teleseofies or concentrates'* type of acti\ ity .student will encounter 
in college. 74 

Tempe I'nion high .schools, (vt 
Temple I'niwrsity 

actively engaged in outreach programs for minority 
youth. 56 

collahora'ion \\ ith the public .sector, 58 
works clo.sely with coinmunil>' minority ad\*ocacy groups. 58 
Tesi.skills, 62 
Todd. Kimberly, xi 
'Toledo Tlxeel, 9(M)1 

'Traditional Separation between K-12 and Higher Kdiication, 35 
'Training Program for Special Scrvice.s Staff and Leadership. m 1 
“tran.sfer points." 3^-^ 

Trinidad S. ate Junior (k^llege ((a)lorado) 

institutional outreach programs of. 88 
I KK) programs. -41 

could be effected by 199" reauihori/aiion of the Higher 
I'diication Act. i3 

'Truman Commi.ssion. See ('ominission on Higher Ixlucation I9a“ 
report 

Tuskegee I’niversity (Alabama) in.stitutional outreach programs. 8” 
Twenty- first Ccniurv' Scholars Program. Indiana. t6 
“2+2." 69 

"2+2+2" preygram. "'2 

U 

I C1.A. 58 

acti\ely engaged in outreach programs for minority youth. 5(> 
collaboration with the public sector. especialK \\ ith school 
systems .md local community colleges loMrred b\ , 58 
works c lo.sely w ith community minority acl\oc ac\ groups 
on common goals of recruiting minority youth, 58 
I 'H. Sc’c I niveasity ol 1 Tawaii 
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I <nclergraduate admissions projects, 62 
unilateral academic outreach program 

talent searches as example of, 37 
l^niversity Computing Services (UCS), 67-68 
universal access to college education as a “dream denied," 25 
University of California at Los Angeles. See L?CLA 
University of Hawaii. 50 

University of Houston (Texas) institutional outreach programs, 91 
University of Michigan Institute for Social Research. 13 
University of Missouri-Kansas City- 

Institutional outreach programs of. 90 
L’niversity of New Mexico 

actively engaged in outreach programs for minority youth, S6 
University of North Carolina, 52 
University of North Texas 

institutional outreach programs of. 91 
University of Sou- hern California 

differences with regard to outreach from Arizona State 
University. 60 

High School Internship Program. 67-T)8 
Minority Engineering Program. 68 
outreach programs at the. 64-68 
Precollege Enrichment Academy, 65 
University of 'lexas at El Pa.so 

actively engagecl in outreach programs for minorit>' youth, 56 
University of Toledo (Ohio) institutional outreach programs, 9(M)1 
I 'nhersity of Vermont. 44 
Univ' Tsity Outreach Program. 91 

university transfer center of Arizona State University, 83 
Upward Hound. 31 . 4l'-'*2. 62. 66, 72, 85 

Mathematics and Science Regional C^enter. 68 
negative 19^4 evaluation, 
panicipants four limes more likely to earn an 
undergraduate degree, 
positive effects of. ^3 

prepared for the rigors of college lcvel acadtanic work. i3 
six evaluative studies of. ""3-79 

succe.ss because “telescopes or coiKentraies" type of 
activity student will encounter in college. "*i 
urban partnership. 69 

as annther type of school -community college 
collaboralit)!!. "2 

US(!. \cc Universit'’ of Southern C'alifornia 





U. S. Department of Education, 55 



V 

Vermont 

Future Start, 47-48 

General Accounting Office review of Upward Bound 
programs, 74 
NEISP program in. 47-48 
Student Assistance Corporation, 47 



W 

Wabash College (Indiana) institutional outreach programs of, 89 
Wabash College/Washington High School Bridge Program, 89 
Wallace Community College, Selma (Alabama) 
institutional outreach programs of, 87 
War on Poverty 

resulted in expandeo access and support lor populations 
previously underrepresented on col*eg :ampuses, 41 
Washington NEISP program, 48 

Washington State Higher Education Coordinating Board *8 
Wayne State University, 57 

actively engaged in outreach programs for minc^rity 
youth, 56 

wealth, enormous differences in race differences in, 1 1 
welfare system designed to support single mothers who lost 
husbands during World War II, 16 
“wclfare-to-work" tax credit in spring 1997. n 
We.stern New England College (Massachusetts) 
institutional outreach programs of, 90 
white children, many live in poverty and also are at risk to fall in 
educational system, 13 

white-minority gap in academic achievement no longer closing. 19 
white poverty tends as tcmporaiy (especially for students), 1 1-12 
Wibbing, Eric, xi 
Wisconsin NldSP program, 48 

WISH. See Women in Applied Science and Enginevring 
Wi.se Investment in the Next C>eneration of Students. See Project 
WINGS 

Women in Applied Science and E.ngineering, 

Wriglit. Cherri, xi 

Y 

>'ale I 'nivei.siiy in New Haven ('onneclic ut 
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or^aniy.ing I Had a Dream project, 30 
Yales Partnership, 91 
^"KP. See ^ c>ung Entrepreneur l^rogram 
Noting Entrepreneur Program. 66 
Youth Opportunities rnlimiled, 91 
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ASHE-ERIC HIGHER EDUCATION REPORTS 






Since 1983, the Asscxiation for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion (ASHE) and the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse on Higher Education, a spon- 
sored project of the Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development at The George Washington University, 
have cosponsored the ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Report 
series. This volume is the twenty-fifth overall and the eighth 
to be published by the Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development at The George Washington Universi'y 
Each monograph is the definitive analysis of a tough 
higher education problem, based on thorough research of 
pertinent literature and institutional experiences. Topics are 
identified by a national sunx^y. Noted practitioners and 
sc holars are then crommissioned to write the reports, with 
experts providing critical reviews of each manuscript before 
publication. 

Eight monographs (10 before 1985) in the ASHE-ERIC 
Higher Education Report series are published each year and 
are available on individual and subscription bases. To order, 
use the order form on the last page of this book. 

Qualified persons interested in writing a monograph for 
the ASHE-ERIC Higher Education Report series are invited to 
submit a proposal to the National Advisory' Bedard. As the 
preeminent literature review and issue analysis series in 
higher education, the Higher Education Reports are guaran- 
teed wide dissemination and national exposure for accepted 
candidates. Execution of a monograph requires at least a 
minimal familiarity with the ERIC database, intiuding Re- 
sources i)i Hdiicatioi and the current huiex to Journals in 
Education. The objective of the.se reports is to bridge con- 
ventional wi.sdom with practical research. Prospective authors 
are strongly encouraged to call Dr. Fife at 800.^773-37^12. 

For further information, write to 

ASHI>ERIC Higher Education Reports 
'Fhe George Washington Universily 
One Dupont Circle. vSuite 630 
Wa.shington, DC.' 20036 

Or phone (202) 296-2597; toll free: 8()0-’:^73-ERIC. 

W rite or call for a complete catalog. 

\'isit our Web site at www.gwu.edu/ '^erlchc 
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